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The  Loves  ofths  Poets.  By  the  Author  of  the  Diary 
of  an  Enntty^e.”  Two  volumes.  London.  Henry 
Colburn.  1829. 

‘‘  The  Loves  of  the  Poets !” — we  like  the  name,  and 
could  very  easily  fall  into  a  rhapsody  upon  it.  A  poet’s 
love  ought  to  be,  and  is,  something  worth  living  for. 
Look  at  the  great  mass  of  marriages  which  take  place 
over  the  whole  world  ; — what  poor,  contemptible,  com¬ 
monplace  affairs  they  are  !  A  few  soft  looks,  a  walk,  a 
dance,  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  a  popping  of  the  question, 
a  purchasing  of  a  certain  number  of  yards  of  white  satin, 
a  ring,  a  clergyman,  a  stage  or  two  in  a  hired  carriage,  a 
night  at  a  country  inn,  and  the  whole  matter  is  over. 
For  five  or  six  weeks,  two  sheepish-looking  persons  are 
seen  dangling  about  on  each  other’s  arm,  looking  at  water¬ 
falls,  or  making  morning  calls,  and  guzzling  wine  and 
cake ;  then  every  thing  falls  into  the  most  monotonous 
routine  ;  the  wife  sits  at  one  side  of  the  hearth,  the  hus¬ 
band  at  the  other,  and  little  quarrels,  little  pleasures,  lit¬ 
tle  cares,  and  little  children,  gradually  gather  round  them. 
This  is  what  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  find  to  be  the 
delights  of  love  and  matrimony.  But  the  hundredth  is 
a  poet  /  and  poetry  is  power.  It  cannot  change  the  es¬ 
sential  attributes  of  things,  but,  like  natural  objects  seen 
through  a  prism,  it  can  clothe  them  in  colours  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye.  A  poet’s  love  is  the  twin-sister  of  a 
poet’s  genius.  They  play  into  eacli  other’s  hands,  and 
“  each  gives  each  a  double  charm.”  The  littlenesses,  the 
technicalities,  the  mere  mercantile  principles,  whicli  are 
too  frequently  allowed  to  degrade  la  belle  passion^  have  no 
place  upon  his  lips  or  in  his  heart.  Pure  himself,  and 
high-souled,  he  singles  out  for  the  object  of  his  earthly 
adoration  a  being  no  less  so,  or,  i/'less,  elevated  by  his  own 
glowing  imagination  to  something  far  more  than  she 
really  is,  surrounded  with  the  same  glory  that  encom¬ 
passes  himself,  and  so  distinguished  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world, 

**  That  queens  hereafter  would  be  proud  to  live 
Upon  the  alms  of  her  superfluous  praise.” 

And  how  iiave  women  repaid  this  gift  of  immortality  ?” 
O,  believe  it,”  says  the  authoress  before  us,  “  when  the 
garland  was  such  as  woman  is  proud  to  wear,  she  amply 
and  deeply  rewarded  him  who  placed  it  on  her  brow.  If, 
Ui  return  for  being  made  illustrious,  she  made  her  lover 
appy ;  if,  for  glory,  she  gave  a  heart,  w^as  it  not  a  rich 
equivalent?  and  it  not — if  the  lover  was  unsuccessful, 
a  1  the  poet  had  his  reward.  Whence  came  the  generous 
ce  ings,  the  high  imaginations,  the  glorious  fancies,  the 
eavenward  inspirations,  Avhich  raised  him  above  the 

er  of  vulgar  men — but  from  the  ennobling  inlluence  of 
ber  he  loved  ?” 

This  is  a  remarkably  pleasing  view  of  the  subject,  but 
must  not  carry  us  too  far.  There  is,  we  suspect,  a 
‘g  It  per  contra,  to  which  we  think  it  incumbent  on  us 
t**^*L^  ^^tention  ;  but,  before  doing  so,  we  may  as  w  ell 
®  ®  t  e  precise  nature  of  the  work  we  are  reviewing. 


We  learn  that  the  authoress  of  “  The  Loves  of  the 
Poets,”  and  of  the  “  Dmry  of  an  Ennuyee,”  (a  very 
pretty  sentimental  volume,)  is  a  Mrs  Jameson,  a  native 
of  the  Emerald  Isle  ;  but  we  are  alike  ignorant  of  her 
person  and  farther  history.  The  book  before  us  is  the 
matured  execution  of  a  rather  happy  idea  ;  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  being  one  of  general  interest,  we  have  no  doubt  it 
will  meet  with  a  pretty  extensive  circulation.  It  contains 
notices  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  most  celebrated 
poets  of  all  countries,  in  so  far  as  they  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  affaires  dii  coeur,  and  intermingles  with  lively  de¬ 
scriptions  of  their  amourettes,  numerous  ])leasant  quota¬ 
tions  from  their  poetical  works,  whether  in  French,  Ita¬ 
lian,  or  English.  “  These  little  sketclies,”  says  IMrs 
Jameson  in  her  preface,  “  are  absolutely  without  any 
other  pretension  thtan  that  of  exhibiting,  in  a  small  com¬ 
pass,  and  under  one  point  of  view,  many  anecdotes  of 
biography  and  criticism,  and  many  beautiful  poetical 
portraits,  scattered  through  a  variety  of  works,  and  all 
tending  to  illustrate  a  subject  in  itself  full  of  interest, — 
the  influence  which  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  women  have 
exercised  over  the  cluaracters  and  writings  of  men  of  ge¬ 
nius.”  The  praise  due  to  a  very  graceful  compiler,  vv'e 
willingly  bestow  ;  and  as  no  more  is  asked,  we  need  not 
stop  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  more  could  be  with 
propriety  given.  The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  loves 
of  the  Classic  Poets  ;  of  the  Troubadours  ;  of  the  Italian 
Poets,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Lorenzo  de  IMedici,  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  and  others  ;  and  of  the  English  Poets,  Chaucer, 
Surrey,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Sydney,  Milton,  and  otlier 
celebrated  persons  belonging  to  tlie  court  and  age  of  Uiza- 
beth.  The  second  volume  speaks,  among  many  more,  of 
Waller’s  Sacharissa  ;  of  Doctor  Donne,  Lord  Lyttletim, 
Klopstock,  JVIonti,  a!id  their  wives  ;  of  Swift’s  Stella  and 
Vanessa  ;  of  Pope,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  oMontagu,  and 
Martha  Blount  ;  of  various  French  Poets,  and  of  some 
poetical  old  bachelors. 

Now,  we  have  one  remark  to  make, — that,  though  love 
is  no  doubt  a  very  delightful  thing,  it  is  rather  a  ticklish 
subject  to  write  about,  especially  for  a  lady.  See  how 
that  very  good  girl  and  sweet  ])oetess.  Miss  I^andon,  has 
been  talked  of,  simply  be(‘ause  slie  spun  a  few  long  yarns 
about  the  boy-god,  and  innocently  prattled  (tf  beating 
hearts  and  broken  vows.  Yet,  nevertheless,  here  is  Mrs 
Jameson  luddly  sitting  down  to  write  two  volumes  in 
prose,  all  about  that  captivating  sensation  which  men  call 
— loA'e.  We  bedieve  it  was  IMrs  .Jameson’s  reverence  for 
the  lyre  that  first  iwompted  her  to  the  task,  and  she  has 
certainly  gone  through  it  with  much  delicacy  and  gentle 
feminine  enthusiasm  ;  but  still  the  (piestion  recurs,  and 
we  are  afraid  the  sober  critic  must  not  blink  it,  what  is  the 
general  impression  which  will  be  lelt  upon  the  'mind  by  a 
perusal  of  her  book  ?  We  feel  confident  that,  in  far 
the  majority  of  instances,  especially  where  the  tempera¬ 
ment  is  in  the  slightest  degree  ardent,  the  work  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  awaken  in  the  female  breast  a  soft  voluptuous 
languor,  and  to  generate  a  conviction  that,  provided  the 
man  who  loves  her  be  a  [KKd,  every  excess  of  passion  is 
!  pardonable.  This  is  a  serious  and  startling  consideration, 
!  which  very  possibly  never  entered  the  fair  author’s  mind, 
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gradually  proceeding,  as  she  would  do,  from  one  sketch 
to  another.  But,  if  we  he  correct,  the  evil  is  one  against 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  guard  the  reader.  To  a  very 
great  extent,  we  believe  the  fault  to  rest  with  IVIrs  Jame¬ 
son’s  subject,  for  it  is  well  known  that  poets  too  often  are, 
or  at  least  consider  themsidves  to  be,  a  set  of  “  chartered 
libertines  and,  in  talking  of  such  men  as  Lorenzo  de 
IVIedici,  Ariosto,  Uonsard,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau,  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  touching  upon  topics  of  a  delicate  and 
ilubious  nature.  But  the  subject,  we  must  say,  has  not  the 
whole  blame.  In  her  vast  admiration  for  a  true  poet,  our 
authoress  seems  almost  to  fancy  that  he  can  do  no  wrong; 
and  she  leads  us  to  believe  that  she  would  much  ratlier 
be  a  peasant,  beloved  in  amj  way  by  a  poet,  than  a  king’s 
daughter  wedded  to  an  emperor.  “  ]Many  a  high-born 
dame,”  she  says,  “  who  once  moved,  gcKldess-like,  upon 
the  earth,  and  bestowed  kingdoms  with  her  hand,  lives  a 
mere  name  in  some  musty  chronicle.  Though  her  love 
was  sought  by  princes,  though  with  her  dower  she  might 
have  enriched  an  emperor, — what  availed  it  ? 

*  She  had  no  poet,  and  she  died  !’  ” 

In  .a  similar,  but  still  more  dangerous  spirit,  she  apolo¬ 
gizes  for  the  licentious  habits  of  Lorenzo  de  ^Medici :  — 
“  United,”  she  remarks,  “  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  to  a 
woman  he  had  never  seen,  residing  in  a  dissi}Kited  capi¬ 
tal,  surrounded  by  temptati(ni,  and  from  disposition  pe¬ 
culiarly  sensible  to  the  innuence  of  women,  it  is  not 
matter  of  astonishment  if  Iah'ciizo’s  conjugal  faitli  was 
not  ju’eserved  immaculate, — if  he  occasionally  became  the 
thrall  of  beauty,  and  (since  he  was  not  likely  to  be  caught 
by  vulgar  channs)  if  he  sighed,  par  hazard^  for  one  who 
W'as  not  to  be  temjded  by  power  or  gold.”  Hear  also  the 
careless  manner  in  which  she  glosses  over  the  tempting 
immorality  of  Ariosto: — “  Of  Ariosto’s  amatory  poems, 
so  full  of  spirit,  grace,  and  a  sort  of  earnest  triumphant 
tenderness,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  objects  were 
veal.”  Neither  are  wo  <juite  pleased  with  the  following 
sneer  at  Spenser’s  first  love  : — “  At  a  bite  period  of  S[>en- 
ser’s  life,  the  remembrance  of  this  cruel  piece  of  excellence, 
— his  Rosalind — WcTS  effaced  by  a  second  and  a  liai>})i(*r 
love.”  But  perhaps  the  most  objectionable  passage  in  the 
whole  book  is  the  fcdlowing,  which  we,  at  the  same  time, 
regret  to  say  is  not  very  much  out  of  kee}>ing  wdth  the 
rest.  Our  authoress  is  talking  of  Lucy  Harrington, 
(’ountess  of  Bedford  : — “  I  know  not,”  she  says,  “  wdiat 
her  ladyship  may  have  paiil  for  the  fidlowing  exquisite 
lines  by  Ben  Jonson,  but  the  reader  will  agree  with  me, 
that  it  could  not  have  been  too  much.”  Good  God  !  Mrs 
Jameson,  is  there  nothiny  which  a  woman  should  not  give 
for  a  sonnet  ? 

We  are  aware  that,  to  certain  minds,  few  things  can 
be  more  painful  than  to  have  a  ch.arge  brought  against 
any  production  of  theirs  like  that  which  we  are  inclined 
to  make  against  “  The  Loves  of  the  Poets and  we  well 
know  that,  conscious  of  the  integrity  of  her  own  heart,  a 
lady  will  sometimes  write  and  say  what  may  produce, 
upon  one  less  pure  in  thought,  a  very  difiVrent  effect  from 
that  which  was  intended.  We  do  not  wish,  therefore,  in 
the  ju’esent  instance,  to  implicate  the  authoress.  All  we 
mean  to  do  is,  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  notion  be¬ 
ing  either  taught  or  received,  that  poets  are  entitled  to 
one  whit  greater  latitude  in  their  loves  than  other  men. 
The  value  of  a  true  ]M»et’s  love  every  woman  should  know 
and  feel  ;  but  he  is  either  no  true  poet,  or  has  no  true 
love,  >\ho  ofrei*s  his  genius  as  an  excuse  for  breaking  the 
commandments  of  heaven  and  the  solemn  enactments  of 
men.  The  puny  whipster,  who  pom's  forth  amatory  ef¬ 
fusions  into  the  lap  of  milliners,  or,  with  a  crow  quill, 
scratches  sonnets  on  the  blank  leaves  of  an  album,  may 
riot  in  the  vulgar  vices  of  seduction  and  infidelity ;  but 
lie  whose  mind  is  attuned  to  a  fm*  higher  pitch,  knows 
that  the  whole  wealth  of  his  deeji  affections  must  rest  for 
ever  with  her  on  whom  thev  are  first  bestowed,  and  can 
say  with  the  noble  Italian, 


**  Forse  avro  di  fedele  il  titol  vero, 

Caro  a  me  sopra  ogn’  altro  eterno  onore.” 

Let  not  maidens  of  sixteen,  therefore,  just  budding  into 
womanhood,  fancy  that  they  have  secured  a  poet’s  love 
when  some  tall  stripling  swears  in  rhyme  that  their  hair 
is  solid  gold,  and  tliat  their  eyes  sparkle  like  diamonds 
Far  better  for  them  to  listen  to  the  modest  declaration  id' 
some  sensible  youth  who  is  industriously  fidlowing  out 
his  father’s  profession,  than  the  crack-brained  rhapsodies 
of  a  far-off  follower  of  Apollo.  Alas  !  even  though  they 
were  to  win  a  genuine  poet’s  love,  there  are  few  fates 
more  perilous.  Genius,  like  the  delicate  workmanship 
of  a  watch,  is  almost  too  fine  for  the  coarse  tear  and  wear 
of  the  world.  Often  does  it  fall  to  pieces  in  the  rude 
concussion,  and  remains  forever  a  heap  of  glittering  fra<r. 
ments. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  Chapters  in  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us  treat  of  those  poets  who  entered  into  the  matri¬ 
monial  state,  and  were,  for  the  most  }>art,  happy  in  it. 
Among  these  are  to  be  included  Ovid  and  Burns,  two 
persons  whom  one  would  have  thought  scarcely  calcula¬ 
ted  to  make  very  domestic  men.  The  late  Italian  poet, 
Monti,  s(’enis  also  to  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in 
his  family.  When  a  mere  boy,  he  married  Teresa  Pich- 
ler,  a  beautiful  girl,  and  the  daughter  of  the  cedebrated 
gem  engraver.  They  lived  constantly  together  till  the 
poet  died,  upwards  of  seventy,  in  the  year  1828,  leaving 
his  wife  and  daughter,  who  now  reside  at  ^lilan,  to 
mourn  his  loss.  Some  of  Monti’s  finest  iniuor  pieces  are 
addressed  to  his  wife,  for  whom  his  affection  continued 
unabated  to  the  very  last.  But  the  man  whom  we  envy 
above  all  others  in  his  selection  of  a  wife,  is  Klopstock, 
the  author  of  the  “  Messiah.”  Such  a  woman  as  his 
^leta  was  Avorth  all  the  universe, — lovely,  devoted,  ten- 
<h‘r,  almost  perfect.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  union 
of  two  hearts  more  complete,  more  holy,  or  more  blessed. 

All  the  sAveetest  images,”  says  our  authoress,  eloquent¬ 
ly,  “  that  ever  AA^ere  grouped  together  by  fancy,  dreaming 
OA'er  the  golden  age ;  beauty,  innocence,  and  happiness; 
the  fervour  of  youthful  loA  e,  the  rapture  of  corresponding 
affection  ;  undoubting  faith  and  undissembb*d  truth  ; — 
these  Avere  so  bound  together,  so  exalted  by  the  highest 
and  holiest  associations,  so  confirmed  in  the  serenity  of 
conscious  A’irtue,  so  sanctified  by  religious  enthusiasm ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  all  human  blessedness,  so  AATapt  up 
in  futurity, — that  the  grave  Avas  not  the  close,  but  the 
completion  and  the  consummation,  of  their  hajipiness.” 
We  could  dwell  long  on  this  part  of  the  AA'ork,  but  space 
forbids.  One  thing  Ave  shall  neA’er  forgive  Klopstock — 
that  he  married  again  !  No  Avonder  Mrs  Jameson  ex¬ 
claims, — 

**  And  such  is  man’s  fidelity  !” 

After  all,  AA^e  belieA’e  those  poets  are  the  AAusest  Avho 
trouble  their  heads  as  little  about  the  fair  sex  as  possible. 
What  a  croAvd  of  annoA’ances  and  anxieties  they  avoid ! 
Avhat  heart-burnings,  Avhat  fears,  Avhat  jealousies,  Avhat 
sorroAA's,  Avhat  disapiiointments,  Avhat  partings  !  There 
is  an  amusing  Chajder  on  Poetical  old  Bachelors,  to 
AAdiom,  hoAA^eA'er,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  lady 
AA'ould  do  full  justice.  Nevertheless,  as  wo  think  it  will 
be  read  AA'ith  interest,  aa’c  subjoin  it  almost  entire :  — 

POETICAL  OLD  BACHELORS. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  jioets,  not  a  A’ory  numerous 
one,  Avhom  I  AA'ould  call  poetical  old  bachelors.  These  arc 
such  as  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  fame  and  ])oj»ularity  them¬ 
selves,  Avitliout  sharing  their  celebrity  Avith  any  fair  piece 
of  excellence;  but  Av^alk  each  in  his  solitary  iiath  to  glory, 
AA’earing  their  lonely  honours  Avith  more  dignity  than  grace: 
for  instance,  Corneille,  Racine,  Boileau,  the  classical  luiiocs 
of  French  poetry,  Avere  all  poetical  old  bacheloi  s.  Racine 
— Ic  tendre  liacine — as  he  is  calb*d  par  excellence,  is  siiid 
ncA’er  to  haA’e  bt^en  in  love  in  his  life ;  luu’  has  he  left  us  a 
single  verse  in  Avhich  any  of  his  personal  feelings  can  be 
traced.  He  aa^s,  hovA'ever,  the  kind  and  I’aithful  husband 
of  a  cold  bigoted  AA'oman,  aa  Iio  was  j*rrsuaded,  and  at  length 
persuaded  him  that  he  Avould  be  griV/c  in  the  other 
for  writing  heathen  tragedies  in  this ;  and  made  it  1-'^ 
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had  never  read  a  single  line  of  her  husband’s 

works!  Peace  be  with  her! 

‘  And  O  !  let  her,  by  whom  the  Muse  was  scorn’d. 

Alive  nor  dead,  be  of  the  Muse  adorn’d  !* 

«  Our  own  Gray  was,  in  every  sense,  real  and  poetical,  a 
cold  fastidious  old*  bachelor,  who  buried  himself  in  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  his  colle^^e— at  once  shy  and  proud,  sensitive  and 
selfish.  I  cannot,  on  looking  through  his  memoirs,  letters, 
and  poems,  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  passion,  or  one 
m-oot  or  even  indication  that  he  was  ever  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  woman.  He  loved  his  mother,  and  was  dutiful  to 
two  tiresome  old  aunts,  who  thought  poetry  one  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins — ct  voila  tout.  He  spent  his  life  in  amassing  an 
inconceivable  quantity  of  knowledge,  which  lay  as  buried 
and  useless  as  a  miser’s  treasure,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  when  the  miser  dies,  his  wealth  flows  forth  into  its 
natural  channels  and  enriches  others — Gray’s  learning  was 
entombed  with  him ;  his  genius  survives  in  his  Elegy  and 
liis  odes— what  became  of  his  heart,  I  know  not.  tie  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  possessed  one,  thougli  none  can 
guess  what  he  did  with  it -he  might  well  moralize  on  his 
baclieloi-ship,  and  call  himself  ‘  a  solitary  fly,’ — 

•  Thy  joys  no  glittering  female  meets. 

No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets. 

No  painted  plumage  to  display  1* 

Collins  was  never  a  lover,  and  never  married.  His  odes, 
with  all  their  exquisite  fancy  and  splendid  imagery,  have 
not  much  interest  in  their  subjects,  and  no  pathos  derived 
from  feeling  or  passion.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  once 
in  love;  and  as  the  lady  was  a  day  older  than  himself,  he 
used  to  say  jestingly,  that  ‘  he  came  into  the  world  a  dai/ 
after  the  fair.'  lie  was  not  deeply  smitten  ;  and  though  he 
led,  in  his  early  years,  a  dissipated  life,  his  heart  never  seems 
to  have  been  really  touclied.  He  wrote  an  Ode  on  the  Pas¬ 
sions,  in  which,  after  dwelling  on  Hope,  Fear,  Anger, 
Despair,  and  Pity,  and  describing  them  with  many  pictu¬ 
resque  circumstances,  he  dismisses  love  with  a  couple  of 
lines,  as  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  sprightly  viol,  and 
forming  with  joy  the  light  fantastic  round.  Such  was 
Collins’s  idea  of  love  ! 

To  these  we  may  add  Goldsmith — of  his  loves  we  know 
nothing ;  they  were  probably  the  reverse  of  poetical,  and 
may  have  had  some  influence  on  his  purse  and  respectabi¬ 
lity,  but  none  on  his  literary  character  and  productions. 
He  also  died  unmarried. 

Shenstone,  if  he  wiis  not  a  poetical  old  bachelor,  was 
little  belter  than  a  poetical  dangler.  He  was  not  fm’ined  to 
captivate :  his  person  was  clumsy,  his  manners  disagreeable, 
and  his  temper  feeble  and  vacillating.  The  Delia  who  is 
introduced  into  his  Elegies,  and  the  Pliillis  of  his  Pastoral 
Ballad,  w;is  Charlotte  Graves,  sister  to  the  Gi’aves  who 
wrote  the  Spiritual  Quixote.  There  was  nothing  warm  or 
earn^t  in  his  admiration,  and  all  his  gallantry  is  as  vapid 
as  his  character.  He  nev'er  gave  the  lady  wdio  w«ts  sup¬ 
posed,  and  who  supposed  herself,  to  be  the  object  of  his  se¬ 
rious  pursuit,  an  opportunity  of  accejqing  or  rejecting  him; 
and  his  conduct  has  been  blamed  as  ambiguous  and  un¬ 
manly.  His  querulous  declamations  against  women  in  ge- 
nei*al  had  neither  cause  nor  excuse ;  and  his  complaints  of 
infidelity  and  coldness  are  equally  without  foundation.  He 
died  unmarried. 

“  W  hen  we^  look  at  a  picture  of  Thomson,  we  wonder 
how  a  man  with  that  heavy,  pampered  countenance,  and 
awkward  mien,  could  ever  have  w'ritten  the  ‘  Seasons,’  or 

^  think  it  is  Barry  Cornwall  who  says 
s  iikmgly,  that  riiomson’s  figure  was  a  personification  of 
le  Leslie  of  Indolence,  without  its  romance.  Yet  Thom¬ 
son,  though  he  has  not  given  any  popularity  or  interest  to 

woman,  is  said  to  have  been  twice  in  love, 
alter  his  own  lack-a-daisical  fashion. 

frm  1  the  favourite  of  our  sentimental  great- 

th*p^Tr?^l  •  *  Iaivc  Elegies’  lay  on  the  toilets  of 

fur '  Byrons  and  Sophia  Westerns  of  the  last  cen- 

.  •  ’  amiable  youth,— very  melancholy  and  gen- 

dt*r^*'**~  !  being  appointed  equerry  to  Prince  Fre- 

Miss  Dashwood,  bedchamber  woman 
dp;4f  ^  I’liicess,  and  she  became  his  Delia.  The  lady  wa.s 
1*  strains ;  and  though  it  has  been  said 

tiiiip**  1*  **j‘‘<‘ted  him  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  his  for- 
or  <if  I'at  see  the  necessity  of  believing  this  assertion, 
larup*^*^  *^^*^^^*?***^  the  dull  invective.s  and  monotonous 
a  ,  sl'f^hted  lover.  IMiss  Daslnvootl  never 

the  late ^  believe,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to 

J  bus,  the  six  pcM^ts  who,  in  tlie  history  of  oiir  literature, 


fill  up  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  death  of 
Pope  and  tlie  first  publications  of  Burns  and  Cowper— all 
died  old  bachelors!” — Vol.  II.  pp.  SOS-Ki. 

Before  closing  these  vidumes,  we  add  one  oilier  sliort 
passage  upon  a  subject  of  national  interest.  It  is  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  our  authoress  upon  the  different  characters  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  of  bnigland,  and  IMary,  Queen  of  Scots  :  — 

“  This  is  no  place  to  settle  disputed  points  of  history,  nor, 
if  it  were,  should  I  presume  to  throw  an  opinion  into  ono 
scale  or  the  other ;  but  take  the  two  queens  as  women 
merely,  and,  with  a  reference  to  apparent  circumstances,  I 
would  rather  have  been  Mary  than  Elizabeth — I  would 
rather  have  been  3Iary,  with  all  her  faults,  frailties,  and 
misfortunes,— all  her  power  of  engaging  hearts,  betrayed  by 
her  own  soft  nature,  and  the  vile  or  fierce  ])assions  of  the 
men  around  her, — to  die  on  the  scaffold,  with  the  meekness 
of  a  saint,  and  the  courage  of  a  heroine,  with  those  at  her 
side  who  would  gladly  have  bled  fi>r  her, — than  I  would 
have  been  that  heartless  flirt,  Elizabeth,  surrounded  by  the 
Oriental  servility,  the  lip  and  knee-homage  of  her  splendid 
court,  to  die  at  last  on  her  ])alace  floor,  like  a  crushed  wasp 
— sick  of  her  own  very  sellishness — torpid,  sullen,  and  de¬ 
spairing,— without  one  friend  near  her,  without  one  heai't 
in  the  wide  world  attached  to  her  by  affection  or  gratitude.” 
— Vol.  I.  pp.  275-6. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  read  the  “  T..ovesor  the  Poets” 
with  considerable  interest.  It  is  better  than  a  book  of 
mere  gossip  ;  it  is  full  of  pretty  sentiment  and  interesting 
anecdote.  What  we  conceive  to  be  its  leading  fault,  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  perhaps  fully  as  strongly  as 
there  was  any  occasion  for.  After  a  very  slight  caution, 
which,  in  many  instances,  'would  not  be  necessary,  'wo 
should  not  object  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  any  young 
lady  who  might  pay  us  the  compliment  of  allowing  us  to 
direct  her  reading. 

Portugal  Illustrated.  In  a  series  of  Letters  by  the  Uev, 

W.  M.  Kinsey,  B.D.,  &c.  Embellished  with  a  map, 

plates  of  coins,  vignettes,  modinhas,  and  various  en¬ 
gravings.  Second  Edition.  lamdon.  Published  for 

the  Author,  bv  Treuttol  &  Wurtz,  Treuttel,  juii.  & 
Richter.  1829. 

So  far  as  externals  go,  tliis  is  a  work  of  great  v.ahie. 
The  author  professes  to  give  a  satisfactory  geographical, 
statistical,  and  historical  detail  of  Portugal,  and  to  set, 
in  a  very  rich  frame  work,  his  own  travelling  experiences, 
like  a  precious  stone  in  a  g(dd  ring.  We  doubt  not  but 
the  book — with  its  apparatus  of  ((ludations  from  Byron 
and  Shakspeare,  its  beautiful  paper  and  i>rintiiig,  its  ele¬ 
gant  engravings,  highly  finished  but  incorrect  map,  and 
multifarious  contents — will  maintain  its  j)lace  on  the  bou¬ 
doir  table.  3Ioreover,  as  we  hold  Johnson’s  opinion,  that 
any  man  may  make  an  amusing  book  by  merely  writing 
down  his  own  experiences,  we  are  resolved  to  undertake, 
for  our  reader’s  sake,  the  task  of  searching  out  Bachelor 
Kinsey’s  good  things.  We  listen  to  him  with  pleasure, 
when  he  tells  us  what  he  has  himself  seen,  for  tbough 
he  be  not  a  first-rate  story-teller,  he  smnetimes  picks  up  a 
stray  fact  that  has  escaped  other  observers,  and  sometimes 
gives  additional  testimony  to  what  others  have  told  be- 
'  fore  him. 

The  author’s  travels  seem  to  have  occupied  him  for  a 
considerable  ])orti(»n  of  the  year  1827.  He  landed  at 
IJsbon,  where  he  made  a  short  slay,  and  visited  C’intra. 
He  afterwanls  sailed  along  the  coast  to  Oporto.  From 
that  city  he  made  an  excairsioii  t«)  Valencia,  on  the  borders 
of  Galicia,  coiiiing  back  to  the  Doiiro  by  a  more  inlaml 
route,  and  sailing  down  to  Oporto.  He  returned  through 
Coimbra,  I^eiria,  and  J’orres-\  edras  to  Lisbon,  where  he 
staid  about  a  we(‘k,  and  then  embarked  for  England, 
riiis  tour  embract^s  the  three  most  important  cities  (d* 
1  Portugal — Lisbon,  its  capital, —  Oporto,  the  chief  seat  of 
its  commence, — and  (admbra,  its  university.  Tin*  tra¬ 
veller  managed  also  to  pass  through  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  scenery  of  the  country.  We  shall  go  over  these 
subjects  ill  succession. 
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Lisbon. — Oiir  author  is  most  eloquent  (in  common 
with  all  other  tourists)  on  the  hills,  do<?s,  filth,  and  beg¬ 
gars  of  Lisbon.  Indeed,  such  a  prominence  does  his  in¬ 
tense  feeling  give  to  these  features  of  the  city,  that  we 
were  for  some  time  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  no¬ 
thing  else  was  to  be  seen  there.  But  after  the  vivacity 
of  our  first  impressions  had  worn  away,  it  occurred  to  us 
that  Lisbon,  besides  a  very  picturesque  situation,  had 
some  fine  buildings,  and  a  somewhat  peculiar  state  of  so¬ 
ciety.  The  first  thing,  of  course,  that  any  man  of  sense 
enquires  after  is  the  appearance  of  the  women: — 

“  The  women  are  really  often  very  pretty  :  of  the  young, 

I  think,  the  look  is  commonly  pleasing.  The  faces  of  the 
Lisbonians  form  an  indisputable  improvement  on  the  Ma- 
derienses.  Their  features,  though  small,  are  of  a  more  de¬ 
licate  chiselling;  their  complexions  decidedly  finer ;  now 
and  then,  indeed,  we  have  seen  the  most  beautiful  skins, 
exquisitely  clear  and  smooth,  with  the  slightest  and  most 
delicate  tinge  of  carnation  on  the  cheek  that  one  can  fancy. 
The  skin  of  a  Lisbon  belle,  when  fairest,  has  a  warmth  of 
tone,  the  farthest  possible  remote  from  fadeur,  or  insipidi¬ 
ty  ;  and  when  shaded  by  thick  black  curls,  and  animated 
by  eyes  not  so  large  and  full,  perhaps,  as  those  we  had  left 
at  Madeira,  but  of  a  longer  shape,  f^adowed  by  a  richer 
fall  of  lash,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  that  circumstance, 
more  soft  and  intelligent  in  their  expression.  They  are 
seldom  tall.  Their  feet,  we  are  assured,  (the  ‘  feet  of  fire,’) 
are  often  very  beautiful,  and  they  set  much  by  the  advan¬ 
tage,  sparing  no  care  or  expense  in  the  due  ordering  of  their 
chaussure.  *  •  *  With  all  their  beauty,  they 

still  want  the  dignity  and  the  force  of  character  that  mark 
a  highly  cultivated  and  intellectual  female  in  Kngland. 
They  may  have  vivacity  of  eye,  but  certainly  not  the  spi¬ 
ritual  elevation,  the  mental  energy,  and  the  chaste  gaiety, 
wliich  distinguish  the  higher  class  of  females  in  our  own 
country.  In  all  respects,  as  to  themselves,  their  personal 
obligations,  feelings,  and  attractions,  they  are,  as  upon  first 
sight  one  has  found  them,  lovely  but  unsatisfactory  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  weaker  vessel.” 

The  gentlemen  do  not  get  so  easily  off : — 

“  Nature  seems  to  have  done  her  worst  here  for  men  of 
the  better  classes  in  life  ;  and  to  talk  of  the  ‘  human  face  di¬ 
vine’  in  Lisbon,  would  be  a  libel  upon  the  dispensations  of 
Providence.  The  Jews  and  Indians  must  surely  have  in¬ 
termixed  with  the  Portuguese  gentry  in  marriage,  and  thus 
liave  transfused  into  Lusitanian  physiognomy  the  strength 
of  their  own  peculiar  features,  which  are  here  beheld  in  so 
nil  pleasing  a  conjunction.  #  *  *  Now,  of  all 

animals  in  creation,  the  Lisbon  dandy  is  by  far  the  lowest 
in  the  scale  of  mere  existence.  I  have  been  haunted  in  my 
dreams  by  visions  of  ugliness  since  the  first  time  I  beheld  a 
small,  squat,  jmffy  figure.  What  was  it  ?  could  it  be  of  a 
man  ?— incased  within  a  large  packsaddle,  upon  the  back 
of  a  lean,  high-boned,  straw-fed,  cream-coloured  nag,  with 
an  enormously  flowing  tail,  whose  length  and  breadth 
would  a])pear  to  be  eacli  night  guarded  fi'oni  discoloration, 
by  careful  involution  above  the  hocks.  Taken,  from  his 
gridiron  spurs  and  long-pointed  boots,  up  his  broad  blue- 
striped  pantaloons  ada-Cossaque,  to  the  thrice-folded  piece 
of  linen  on  which  he  isseatiMl  in  cool  repose;  thence,  by  his 
cable  chain,  bearing  seals  as  large  as  a  warming-pan,  and  a 
key  like  an  anchor  ;  then  a  little  higher  to  the  figured  waist¬ 
coat  of  early  British  manufacture,  and  the  sack-shaped 
coat,  up  to  the  narrow-brim  sugar-loaf  hat  on  his  head, — 
where  can  be  found  his  equ.al? — with  a  nose,  too,  as  big  as 
the  gnomon  of  a  dial-plate;  and  two  flanks  of  impenetrea- 
bly  deep  black  brushwcMid,  extending  under  either  ear,  and 
almost  concealing  the  countenance,  to  comjdete  the  singu¬ 
lar  contour  of  his  features.” 

With  regard  to  their  manner  of  living  on  ordinary  oc¬ 
casions,  our  author  frankly  confesses  he  had  no  op|K)r- 
tunity  of  making  himself  acquainted.  He  proceeds,  how¬ 
ever,  to  describe  their  dinners  at  second-hand  : 

“  A  dish  of  yellow-looking  biu’jilhau  (salt  fish),  the  worst 
Riip]K>sable  specimen  of  our  saltings  in  Newfoundland ;  a 
platter  of  compact,  black,  greasy,  dirty-l(M)king  rice;  a 
pound,  if  so  much,  of  jMKir  half-fed  meat ;  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  hard-boiled  beef,  that  has  never  seen  the  salting-]>an, 
having  already  yielded  all  its  nutritious  qualitii*s  to  a  swing¬ 
ing  tureen  of  Spartan  broth,  and  now  reijuiring  theacconi-  | 
)»aniinent  of  a  tongue,  or  friendly  slice  of  Lamego  bacon,  to  j 
impart  a  small  relish  to  it ;  |>otatoes  of  leaden  continuity  ; 
dumplings  of  adamantine  contexture ;  something  in  around  ' 


shape,  said  to  be  imported  from  Holland,  and  called  cheese  • 
a  small  quantity  of  very  poor  wine  ;  abundance  of  water  • 
and  an  awful  army  of  red  ants,  probably  imported  fronitfie 
Brazils,  in  the  wood  of  which  the  chairs  and  tables  are 
made,  hurrying  across  the  cloth  with  characteristic  indus¬ 
try  ; — such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  quiet  family  din¬ 
ner-table  of  the  Portuguese  who  reside  at  IJsbon.” 

The  following  passage  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  interior 
of  their  houses  : 

“  The  arrangement  of  rooms  in  a  Portuguese  honsa  is 
we  have  observed,  extremely  intricate  ;  the  whole  of  the  iul 
terior  being  cut  up  in  small  rooms,  approached  by  narrow 
and  awkward  passages.  The  bedrooms  generally  have 
their  wainscots  lined,  about  four  feet  above  the  surbase 
with  painted  tiles,  for  the  sake,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  of 
greater  coolness  ;  but  the  floorings  also  of  all  the  apartments 
ought  to  be  overlaid  with  them,  instead  of  being,  as  they 
are  in  frequent  instances,  boarded  and  thickly  carpeted,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  promote  the  breed  of  fleas,  and  generate 
greater  heat.” 

The  public  places  of  amusement  are  the  theatre,  (of 
which  our  author  does  not  speak  very  favourably, )  the 
opera,  which  is  good,  the  different  promenades,  and  the 
churches  /  The  wealthier  part  of  the  community  pass  the 
hot  months  at  Cintra,  and  the  autumn  at  Caldas  da 
Rainha.  Cintra  has  been  made  sufficiently  familiar  to 
the  British  public,  to  excuse  our  describing  it  here.  JV 
author  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  inefficient  police  of 
Lisbon,  but  admits  that  murders  are  by  no  means  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  as  has  been  represented. 

We  have  extracted  so  fully  on  the  subject  of  Lisbon, 
that  we  must  defer  the  rest  of  our  picture  of  Portugal 
till  next  week.  In  Lisbon,  Mr  Kinsey  speaks  of  every 
thing  peevishly.  Every  thing  was  new  to  him  ;  and  he 
was  there  in  the  midst  of  the  intrigues  and  agitations 
which  preceded  the  arrival  of  Don  Miguel,  when  society 
Avas  not  likely  to  be  over  pleasant.  As  he  gets  on,  his 
gooil-humour  revives.  The  succeeding  part  of  his  Avork 
is,  to  that  which  treats  of  liisboii,  like  the  country  in  the 
long  A’acation,  (avc  borroAv  our  comparison  from  a  popu¬ 
lar  lawyer,)  after  the  din,  heat,  and  dust  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  House. 


The  New  Forest,  A  Novel,  By  the  Author  of  “  Bram- 
bletye  House,”  &c.  In  three  volumes.  London.  Henry 
Colburn.  1829. 

Mr  Smith,  independently  of  his  being  a  man  of  very 
correct  taste,  is  one  of  those  rare  persons  AA'hose  imagina¬ 
tive  and  moral  character  has  sustained  no  injury  from 
long  and  active  professional  avocations.  In  general,  the 
etherial  freedom  in  the  mere  literary  character,  so  plea¬ 
sing  to  contemplate  and  converse  with,  is  unaccompanied 
by  that  concentration,  that  habit  of  self-control,  Avhich  is 
requisite  for  the  successful  conducting  of  business.  There 
is  a  promptitude  and  decision,  a  power  of  keeping  in  strirt 
subordination  all  the  mental  faculties,  and  directing  them 
to  the  attainment  of  one  object,  a  readiness  and  selt-jios- 
sessiou  in  the  most  unforeseen  emergencies,  which,  m 
most  instances,  falls  only  to  the  lot  of  those  whose  iiatu- 
rial  disposition  has  been  assisted  by  long  practice  oi  the 
duties  of  active  life.  Under  what  constellation  Mr  Smith 
may  have  been  born,  or  what  hajipy  temperament  may 
have  enabled  him  to  obtain  this  command  over  himselt, 
while  he  kept  his  heart  free  from  the  hardening  influeiic** 
of  the  world,  and  his  fancy  unstiffened  by  being  yoked  to 
its  drudgery,  we  are  not  now  going  to  enquire;  but  aap 
rejoice  in  this  living  proof,  among  others  Avhich  vve  coni' 
name,  of  the  indestructibility  of  that  pai’t  of  our  natuH 
which  raises  us  above  the  earth. 

Mr  Smith,  besides  his  poetry,  serious  and  lively, 
known  as  the  author  of  some  successful  historical 
mances.  We  do  not  institute  any  coni]»arison  b<*t\'**^’j 
them  and  the  AAairks  of  the  great  champion  ot  this  ne 
I  of  literature.  We  think  it  an  invidious  way  of  estim^i' 
ting  the  merits  of  anv  ]u*odii(‘tion  to  trv  it  by  compaii^*J 

^  ^  *  llllt 

Avitli  another  of  the  same  class,  and  one,  moreover, 
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very  likely  to  lead  to  a  just  appreciation.  It  must  have 
a  character  of  its  own,  and  may  claim,  in  justice,  to  be 
tried  bv  its  own  standard.  A  dove  is  not  an  ea^le ;  the 
“forget-me-not”  is  not  a  rose:  yet  each  and  all  of  these 
have  independent  and  valid  claims  on  our  admiration  or 
affection.  On  this  ground,  we  would  deprecate  the  style 
of  criticism  which  has  been  apjdied  to  Mr  Smith’s  ro¬ 
mances  in  a  quarter  where  we  would  have  looked  for 
better  things.  Although  Mr  Smith  is  not  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  that  is  no  reason  why  his  pleasing,  altliough  less 
powerful,  works  should  be  ruthlessly  condemned,  ajid 
held  up  on  all  occasions  as  a  mockery  and  a  by-word. 

The  novel  now  before  us  is  a  production  differing  con¬ 
siderably  from  its  predecessors.  Instead  of  calling  up 
before  us  the  pageantry  of  other  times,  and  seeking  to  add 
an  interest  to  his  writings,  by  evoking  the  phantoms  of 
those  great  names  wliich  are  familiar  in  our  mouths  as 
household  words,  the  author  has,  in  the  present  instance, 
ventured  on  a  tale  which,  professing  to  j»ourtray  the  li¬ 
neaments  of  our  contemporaries,  can  be  judged — as  far  as 
its  faithfulness  is  concerned — by  all ;  and  which,  taking 
no  borrowed  lustre  from  its  connexion  with  some  great 
public  event,  stands  on  its  own  merits.  lie  has  not  even 
condescended  to  cater  for  applause  by  the  fashionable  claj»- 
trap  of  introducing  on  his  stage  some  celebrated  literary 
or  j>olitical  character  of  the  day. 

Mr  Smith  has  thus  attempted  an  arduous  task  ;  for  the 
domestic  events  of  the  present  day  do  not  afford  many  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  novelist.  Every  thing  is  so  fashioned  to 
the  rule  and  line,  that  an  interesting  plot  is  almost  out 
of  the  question.  If  any  one,  from  depravity  of  character, 
or  transient  impulse  of  passion,  commit  a  crime,  the  po¬ 
lice  get  hold  of  him,  the  jury  try  him,  and  the  judge 
condemns  him — there  is  an  end.  The  very  affairs  of  the 
heart,  broken  jdight,  disregard  of  the  marriage  vow,  are 
submitted  to  our  courts  of  law,  and  reduced  to  a  calcula¬ 
tion  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Nay,  the  times  are 
even  unfavourable  for  a  painter  of  manners.  Nobody  has 
a  character  of  his  own  now-a-days.  We  have  all  been 
sent  to  the  scho(d  at  the  proper  time,  and  taught  to  read. 

e  support  those  characters  into  which  education  has 
drilled  us,  or  which  have  struck  our  fancies  in  the  course 
of  our  reading,  and  awakened  our  imitative  faculties. 
Life  itself  is  a  hollow  theatrical  pageant,  and  its  image 
in  a  book  is  the  shadow  of  a  shade — the  vision  of  a  dream. 
Our  very  oddities  and  eccentricities  (we  have  them  as 
well  as  our  forefathers)  are  of  that  broken  discontinuous 
kind,  which  may  form  tolerable  subjects  for  a  lively  essay, 
but  which  do  not  bear  to  be  grouped  into  a  novel.  To 
attempt  uniting  them  into  a  continuous  wmrk,  is  like 
twisting  a  rope  of  sand.  In  addition  to  this,  ]Mr  Smith’s 
mind  is  not  well  fitted  to  supply  these  deficiencies.  It 
wants  intensity.  He  does  not  bear  you  on  wdth  one  ir¬ 
resistible  torrent  of  interest.  His  works  are  more  like 
some  river  which  has  widened  to  a  lake.  You  walk  along 
Its  banks  admiring  the  reflected  mountains  and  w^oods,  the 
ric  hues  cast  upon  its  breast  from  the  evening  clouds, 
scarceh  sensible  that  it  has  an  onward  progress. 

Tl  h  know  how’  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  story. 

m  ero  (one  of  the  most  perfect  of  human  beings,  and 
w  lom,  therefore,  we  have  the  author’s  express  permission 
Ocala  prig)  arrives  at  the  village  of  Thaxted,  in  the 
rst  ^olulne,  iu  a  stage-coach.  He  comes  partly  to  seek 
or  a  relative  of  the  widow  of  Iiis  adopted  father,  and  part- 
}  to  get  a  peep  at  the  lady  of  his  love,  ivlio  lives  immured 
a  hypochondriacal  and  miserly  father.  He  takes  a 
^ntniierital  walk  round  her  house  and  sees  nobody.  He 
^r ♦‘guards  meets  tlie  gentleman  he  is  in  search  of,  ivho 
^  oves  to  be  an  ex-smuggler  turned  mineralogist  in  liisold 
married  to  a  young  wife  of  somewhat  (piestion- 
^  e  c  aracter.  In  company  witli  him  he  stuinbl(*s  upon 

neighbouring  dignitaries,  anent  the 
ceki ^  putting  down  a  fair,  wfiose  ]MM‘iodical 
th  ^***\^*'!i!*  'M^I^^'uaching.  He  thus  gets  introduced  to 
^  Polish  clergyinan,  iveak,  pompous,  and  good-natured; 


to  the  Frampton  family,  consisting  of  a  rich  gouty  West 
Indian,  w  ith  a  titled  wife,  a  puppy  of  a  son,  one  daughter, 
a  huntress  after  peers,  and  another,  a  light-hearted  romj) ; 
to  a  squire  such  as  we  could  wish  all  English  gentlemen 
to  be  ;  and  to  one  or  two  nondescripts. 

Our  hero  finds,  on  returning  to  liis  inn,  the  whole  rus¬ 
tic  population  met  in  sedemn  conclave,  to  deliberate  on 
the  mecasures  best  calculated  to  repel  this  threatened  Avar 
on  their  festiAUties.  We  are  here  introduced  both  to  the 
A'ilb'ige-landlord,  a  gi’eat  frequenter  of  scientific  lectures  ; 
and  to  the  great  chief  of  all  the  smugglers  of  the  NeAV  Fo¬ 
rest.  The  first  appearance  of  this  important  personage  is 
thus  described  : — 

“  The  first,  Avho  hjid  dismounted  from  a  beautiful  blood- 
mare,  AV'hich  appeared  to  have  travelled  far  and  fast,  and 
which  he  himself  had  carefully  installed  before  he  entered 
the  house,  AA’as  of  rather  short  stature,  but  of  remarkably 
broad,  muscular,  almost  Herculean  frame,  AA'ith  a  face  of 
A'cry  singular  and  striking  appearance.  In  shape  it  AA^as 
nearly  triangular,  the  broad  chin  and  jowl  forming  tho 
AAudest  part.  The  forehead  Avas  narroAA',  the  round,  black, 
sparkling  bold  eyes  Avere  set  close  t(»gether,  the  nose  Avas  sii- 
lient  and  Avell-forined,  but  the  mouth  AA^as  dispr<»portion- 
ately  Avide,  AAdiile  the  lines,  or  rather  the  cordage  that  drcAV 
his  face  in  deej»  furrosA'S  all  around  it,  together  Avith  the 
dark  line  of  his  muzzle,  AA^ell-shaA^en  as  it  wiis,  and  a  pr(»- 
fusion  of  black,  thick-curling  hairs  falling  doAA'ii  to  his 
shoulders  like  a  mane,  ga\’e  his  Avhole  physiognomy  a  point¬ 
ed  resemblance  to  that  of  a  lion.  Free  from  any  fell  o»*  sa- 
A^age  expression,  his  countenjince,  indeed,  exhibited  much  of 
the  calm,  noble,  imperturbable  courage  observable  in  the  look 
of  that  king  of  the  forest.  He  AA'cu’e  fi  frock  and  AA^aistcoat 
of  dark-coloured  velveteen,  blue  cloth  troAA'sers,  and  enor¬ 
mous  fisherman’s  bo(>ts,  reaching  half-\A’ay  up  his  thigh. 
A  rare  India  shaAvl  A\’as  tied  round  his  throat,  ainl  Avlien 
his  Avaistcoat  and  shirt  AA^ere  blow'ii  ojien,  it  might  be  seen 
that  his  breast  Avas  as  shaggy  as  that  of  the  animal  Avhich 
he  so  much  resembled  in  his  visage.  In  his  hand  he  carried 
a  rich  meerschaum-j)ipe,  Avliich  he  immediately  began  to 
smoke  ;  nor  did  any  one  ciire  t<»  tell  him  of  the  chairman’s 
interdict,  all  making  respectful  way  fm*  him  as  he  entered, 
Avhile  a  buz  of  “  the  Ca[>t’n,  the  Capl’n  !  make  \A'ay  for 
theCapt’n!”  ran  round  the  room,  and  continued  till  he 
seated  himself,  and  pursued  his  smoking,  Avhicli  he  did 
Avithout  uttering  a  Avord.” 

The  fair  is  held  in  despite  of  oppositi(Ui,  and  ]Melcomh 
(the  hero)  has  an  opportunity  of  displaying  cat  it  his  proAv^- 
ess  and  generosity.  He  afterwards  saves  the  life  of  “  the 
Capt’n’s”  daughter,  and  of  a  sort  of  Lord  Ilyroii  smug¬ 
gler,  her  hjA’er.  He  performs,  in  due  time,  sundry  and 
diA’ers  acts  of  beneA'olence,  Avhich  gain  him  the  esteem  of 
the  Avhole  peasantry.  At  the  same  time,  the  A'anity  of 
the  mineralogist  and  his  Avife  lias  induced  them  to  re- 
present  him  as  a  man  of  fortune,  Avisbing  to  settle  in 
these  parts,  and  all  the  mammas  being  anxious  to  securo 
him  for  their  daughters,  he  becomes  in  like  manner  a  pet 
of  the  higher  classes.  He  brings  his  adoptiA'e  step-mo¬ 
ther  (a  riglar  Virginnay  AA'oman)  down  to  the  country, 
and  he  and  she  establish  themselves  in  the  mineralogist’s 
house. 

He  has  succeeded,  by  this  time,  in  getting  himself  in¬ 
troduced  to  his  innainorato’s  father,  Avhom  he  finds  a  rich 
old  hunks,  Avith  some  unreA’ealed crime  preyingon  his  con¬ 
science,  soothing  himself  by  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
the  magisterial  duties,  and  the  perusal  of  the  old  English 
dramatists.  Our  hero  ingratiates  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  this  strange  ]»ersonage  ;  and  the  consi'queiice  of 
his  admission  to  the  run  of  the  house,  is  a  ripening  of  the 
affection  betAveeii  him  and  the  young  bidy.  *So  far  all  has 
gone  AA'ell  Avith  him,  but  now  disasters  come  crowiling 
upon  him.  The  frail  rib  of  his  friend  conceives  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  him,  and  receiving  ci  repulse,  accuses  him  of  an 
I  attempt  upon  her  virtue.  He  quits  the  house,  and  the 
married  pair  blacken  his  character  through  the  Avholu 
country.  His  poverty  is  discovered,  and  his  summer 
I  friends  fall  off  from  him.  He  proposes  marri.'ige  to  the 
{  Justice’s  daughter,  and  is  ord(*red  to  <|uit  the  house  by  the 
ohi  gentleman.  He  receives  a  challenge  from  Captain 
lTaini»fon,  and  with  true  [diilosophy  refuses  to  light  him. 
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Finally,  he  is  arrested  and  lodged  in  jail.  Very  few  ad¬ 
here  to  him  in  his  reverses,  hut  he  hears  every  thiiiii^  Avith 
the  same  equanimity  that  he  hore  his  good  fortune.  When 
things  are  at  the  Avorst,  an  old  companion  in  iniquity  of 
the  Justic^e  appears  most  opportunely  to  set  matters  to 
rights.  It  turns  out  that  the  old  gentleman’s  undivulged 
crime  Avas  the  doing  away  with  the  infant  heir  of  an  es¬ 
tate,  in  order  to  secure  it  to  himself.  It  is  next  satisfao 
torily  established  that  Melcoinb  is  that  heir,  Avho  has  been 
providentially  preserved.  lie  pardons  the  Avrong,  and  in 
order  to  secure  his  oAvn  happiness  and  the  old  sinner’s  re¬ 
putation,  marries  the  daughter,  and  receives  his  oav^ii  es¬ 
tate  as  a  doAVery.  There  are  some  subordinate  plots  con¬ 
nected  Avith  this  main  one,  Avhich  Ave  have  not  time  to 
particularise. 

There  are  many  bold  and  vivid  sketches  of  character  in 
this  book,  as  Avell  as  some  beautiful  descriptions  of  natu¬ 
ral  scenery,  and  some  bursts  of  elegant,  if  not  A'ery  poAV- 
cl'fiil  poetical  feeling.  The  individuals  most  successfully 
brought  out  are  a  negro  servant  of  Frampton,  the  Smug- 
gler,  and  his  creAV,  and  old  Welbeck,  the  Justice.  There 
is  an  unwonted  jmAver  displayed  in  the  passions  AA'hich  con¬ 
vulse  the  shattered  frame  of  the  latter  at  the  denouement, 
nnd  in  his  transition  under  their  influence  from  a  stern  and 
energetic  man,  to  a  fond  superannuated  imbecile.  AVe  are 
sornewbat  uncertain  Avhat  aa'o  ought  to  select  as  a  specimen 
of  the  Avork.  We  are  strangely  tempted  Avith  some  of  the 
merry  freaks  of  black  Pomp(‘y,  Avho  is  every  Avay  AVorthy 
of  the  author  of  Winky  Ilass.  But  Ave  prefer  dAvelling 
on  the  declining  days  of  the  old  smuggler,  “  Avith  him  our 
song  begun,  Avith  him  shall  end.” 

“  In  a  small  parlour  of  this  farm,  Avhich  Mary  appro¬ 
priated  to  her  father  as  his  smoking  room,  the  old  man 
might  frequentlv  be  seen  sitting  by  the  fire,  or  at  the  open 
windoAv,  according  to  the  season,  Avith  tAVO  fair  curly- 
headed,  beautiful  grandchildren  climbing  up  his  knees,  and 
forming  a  group  that  forcibly  recalled  Cipriani’s  picture  of 
Cupid’s  spoiling  Avith  a  lion ;  Avhile  their  infant  prattle 
contrasted  strikingly  Avith  the  gruff*  A^oice  of  their  grand- 
sire,  as,  in  AA'ords  of  menace,  though  Avith  alook  of  the  most 
affectionate  tenderness,  he  groAAded  noAV  and  then,  Hallo ! 
H  ast  there,  you  youngsters !  Start  my  timbers !  if  you  touch 
my  pipe,  I’ll  sai’A’e  it  out  to  you— give  you  a  taste  of  the 
rope’s  end  ;  so  down  Avith  you,  Harry  ;  doAvn,  I  say.  Poll !” 
His  faA'ourite  haunt  Avhen  he  left  home  was  the  bow-Avin- 
doAved  room  of  a  public-bouse  beside  the  quay  at  South- 
snn]»ton,  where,  until  A’ery  lately,  the  original  from  Avhorn 
we  haA’c  draAvn  our  portrait,  might  be  seen  three  or  four 
days  in  tbe  AA’cek.  sijiping  his  strong  punch,  plying  his  in- 
sejiarable  meerschaum,  and  gazing  complacently  down  the 
water.  Hence,  aftei*  emptying  his  boAvl,  he  Avould  sally 
forth  to  the  quay,  take  his  stand  against  the  old  capstan, 
criticise  the  sailing  of  every  vessel  that  passed  up  or  doAvn 
Southami>ton  AA’^ater,  and  as  he  became  gradually  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  little  knot  of  eager  listeners,  it  Avas  here 
that  he  loA’ed  to  crack  of  the  immense  sums  for  which  he 
had  lH»en  exchecpiered  ;  of  the  crops  that  he  had  formerly 
worked  in  his  lucky  little  lugger  the  “  Ax  about !”  of  the 
money  he  had  made,  and  the  enteiqirises  he  had  achieA’ed, 
in  his  celebrated  fast-sjiiling  cutter  tbe  Longsplice ;  of  the 
sMTvices  rendered  to  him  by  his  sagacious  black  mastiff  Bel- 
Zebub ;  and  the  hairbreadth  escapes  to  Avhich  he  Avas  in¬ 
debted  for  the  fleetness  of  his  faA’ourite  mare,  Avho,  now 
that  she  Avas  iiast  labour,  aa’Rs  turned  out  to  graze  upon  his 
son-in  -biAv’s  mrm,  Avhere  a  day  seldom  elapsed  Avithout  her 
being  visited  and  caressed  by  her  old  master.  The  Captain, 
for  by  this  epithet  he  still  continued  to  be  known,  Im*co- 
ming  as  he  Avaxed  older  a  praiser  of  the  bygone  time,  in 
disparagement  of  the  present,  aa’Rs  accustomed  to  talk  Avith 
great  contempt  of  modern  smugglers  and  their  paltry  ad¬ 
ventures,  though  he  candidly  confessed  that  the  difficulties 
with  Avliich  they  had  to  contend  AA’ere  materially  increased. 
As  he  AA\as,  in  cA’ery  other  respect,  a  most  loyal  character, 
it  grieves  us  to  add,  that  in  adverting  to  this  fact,  he  Avould 
occasionally  speak  in  tbe  most  irreA’erent  terms  of  tbe  go- 
Avriimeiit,  questi(uiing  their  riglit  to  establish  either  cus¬ 
toms  or  excise  in  the  first  instance,  stigmatizing  the  Pre¬ 
ventive  Service  as  a  rascally  imiovatioii,  Jiiid  condemning 
tbe  Coast  Blockade  altogether  as  a  monstrous  act  of  tyranny 
and  oppression,  Avbich  hardly  gave  the  honest  free-trader 
a  chance  of  working  a  cnq»  once  in  a  twolvemuiith.” 


On  the  Avhole,  Mr  Smith’s  hero  is  a  sort  of  IIu«r|i 
Trevor,  though  Avith  more  human  interest  about  him. 
His  book,  too,  as  regards  the  delineation  of  manners  and 
character,  intimates  more  acquaintance  with  the  AA’orld 
than  Holcroft’s. 


Discourses  on  some  important  Subjects  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,  ^c.  Second  Edition.  By  Dr  Scott, 
^Minister  of  Corstorphine.  Adam  Black,  Ediiibiwgb  ; 
and  Longman  and  Co.  London.  18*^9. 

There  is  something  singular  attending  the  fate  of  ser- 
mon-Avriting.  It  is  a  species  of  composition  Avhich  ought 
to  be  the  most  popular  of  any,  because  the  subject-matter 
of  sermons  comes  the  closest  of  any  to  man’s  “  busineiss 
and  bosoms;”  and  it  might  seem,  that  the  vieAA^s  and  ex¬ 
positions  of  almost  CA^ery  intelligent  and  thoughtful  man 
upon  the  great  points  of  faith  and  of  practice,  AA’ould  meet 
a  corresponding  chord  in  the  minds  of  many  readers. 
The  fault  no  doubt  may’  lie  a  good  deal  AA’ith  the  AA’riters 
of  sermons.  The  A’ery’  best  are  apt  to  fall,  e A’ery  now 
and  then,  into  the  established  phrases  and  language  of 
religious  meditation,  aa’Iich  it  is  eA’ident  that  there  is  A’ery 
little  thought  and  heart  in  the  business  ; — 

“  ’Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more.” 

But,  in  return,  there  is  scarcely’  a  A’olume  of  sermons  so 
indifferent  in  Avhich  an  attentiA’e  reader,  interested  in  the 
mighty’  themes  discussed  in  them,  AA’ould  not  find  some 
apposite  illustrations  Avhich  had  never  occurred  to  him 
before,  or  some  felicitous  or  unctions  expressions  A\’arm 
from  the  conviction  and  feelings  of  the  AA’riter.  We  by 
no  means  Avish  to  encourage,  from  these  remarks,  the 
hasty’  and  inconsiderate  publication  of  sermons,  either 
by’  clergy’men  thernselA’es,  or  by’  their  families  after  their 
death — a  practice  of  Avhich  the  respectable  Avriter  before 
us,  in  his  preface,  remarks  Avith  some  humour,  that  it 
“is  most  hurtful  to  the  author,  AvhateAer  benefit  it  may 
be  to  his  family.”  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ave  should 
Avish  readers  in  general  not  to  be  so  fastidious  Avith  re¬ 
spect  to  sermon-Avriting  ;  and  if  they’  should  not  find  ex¬ 
actly’  their  OAvn  thoughts  and  sentiments  returned  upon 
them,  or  should  happen  to  plunge  into  some  uninteresting 
passage  of  common-place,  not  therefore  to  conclude  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  volume  that  can  tend  to  edifica¬ 
tion,  or  Avhich  Avould  not  greatly’  rei>ay  the  attentiA’e  per¬ 
usal  of  it. 

Hie  A’olume  before  ns  has  suggested  this  train  of 
thought.  It  is  A’ery’  unequal,  and  savours  of  a  defect  to 
AA’hich  many’  men  of  ability  are  liable, — the  Avant  of  per¬ 
ception  of  what  is  good  and  Avhat  is  bad  in  their  OAvn  wri¬ 
tings.  At  the  same  time,  Ave  are  aAvare  that  it  is  a  A’ery 
disagreeable  thing  to  submit  our  OAvn  compositions  to  the 
criticism  and  selection  eA’en  of  a  judicious  and  candid 
friend  ;  men  especially’  of  retired  and  studious  habits,  avIio 
the  most  require  to  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  previous 
to  publication,  are  naturally’  the  most  aA’erse  to  it.  The 
I  learned  author  of  this  A’olume  is  one  of  the  first  scholars 
in  sacred  literature  of  AA’hom  the  Church  of  Scotland  can 
boast,  and  any’  imperfections  AA’hich  may  be  found  in  it 
are  to  be  ascribed  mainly’  to  an  unacquaintance  Avith  the 
book-making  art,  in  Avhich  those  aa’Iio  are  more  occupied 
Avith  solid  learning  than  AA’ith  the  manner  of  putting  it 
forth,  are  not  apt  to  be  great  adepts.  There  are  several 
of  the  sermons,  accordingly’,  in  this  collection,  that  both  in 
point  of  interest  and  composition,  might  liaA’e  been  left 
out  Avithout  any’  loss  to  the  reputation  of  the  author. 
But,  again,  there  are  scA’eral  admirable,  both  in  matter 
and  expression,  and  just  as  good  as  any’  that  are  to  he 
found  upon  the  same  subjects.  There  are  tAA’o  excellent 
serimms  on  “  The  fitness  of  the  time  at  which  Chri>t  a|>- 
I  peared  upon  earth,” — not  so  eloquent  or  splendid  as  lb 
Uobertsoirs  famous  sermon  on  the  same  subject,  but  con- 
I  taiiiing  much  excellent  remark,  coiivey’cd  in  veryh'**.' 

I  and  precise  language.  We  may  also  particularize  t^vo 
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other  excellent  sermons, — one  on  “  The  greatness  ami 
tH«rnitvof  Christ  during  his  abode  upon  earth  — and  an¬ 
other,  on  “  The  Socinian,  Armiiiian,  Calvinistir,  and 
\iitinomian  Theories  of  Justification,'’  in  which,  in  a 
vt’i’V  few  pa^es,  more  is  stated  clearly,  and  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  a  more  correct  judijmeut  formed  upon  these 
thorny  discussions  than  will  be  obtained  from  many  vo¬ 
lumes  of  controversy. 

W'e  do  not  ])romise,  however,  that  these  Discourses 
are  ever  destined  to  be  ])opular;  but  their  learned  and  in- 
jrenious  author  may  find  much  consolation  for  any  public 
iiedect  within  the  precincts  of  his  own  parish,  ;in  impor¬ 
tant  station  f<u*  ministerial  usefulness — where  the  genius 
of  Burn  has  lately  converted  the  old  ruinous  church  into 
one  not  less  commodious  than  beautiful,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  retains  its  antique  interest  and  character,  and 
whore  in  the  schools  for  the  rising  generation  of  both 
sexes,  the  foumlation  seems  to  be  laid  of  living  tem}des 
still  more  interesting  and  attractive. 


The  Adventurefi  of  a  Kitifs  Par/e, 

“  Almack’s  Revisited.”  .3  vols. 
Colburn. 


Ry  the  Author  of 
London.  Henry 


Oh  !  those  endless,  fashionable  novels  !  Sorely  do  we 
rue  the  day  that  gentlemen  took  it  into  their  heads  to 
}»nfit.  Xo  two  j)rofessions  can  be  more  distinct  than 
those  of  an  author  and  a  gentleman.  The  difference  is  as 
great  as  between  a  regular-bred  fictor — a  Garjdck  or  a 
Kemble — and  a  mere  amateur  (d‘  private  theatricals — an 
Honourable  IMr  Stapleton,  or  an  Augustus  Horatio  3Ian- 
(leville.  The  former  stands  upon  his  merits  alone  ;  the 
latter  trusts  to  the  indulgence  of  friends,  and  the  astonish¬ 
ing  fact  that  he  should  be  able  to  perform  at  all.  In  a 
fashionable  novel  the  author  commonly  votes  all  literary 
merit- vulgar ;  but  exp(x*ts  that  his  lucubrations  will  l)e 
received  with  gratitude  and  applause,  because  he  intro¬ 
duces  the  most  soap-boiling  or  sugar-selling  reader  into 
the  first  clreleSy  and  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  at  least  three* 
DukcvS,  half-a-dozen  Marquises,  a  score  of  I-«ords,  and 
Baronets  ad  infinitum.  He  undertakes,  too,  t(>  paint  their 
manners  and  modes  of  life  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  pleased 
to  inform  us  that  they  rise  at  two,  go  to  the  Pai*k  till 
seven,  dine  at  eight,  lounge  through  evening  juirties  till 
cock-crow,  and  then  return  to  bed.  ddiis  might  become 
a  little  monotmious  ;  and  therefore  the  more  able  and 
imaginative  writer  of  a  fashionable  novel  introduces  a 
duel,  a  tour  to  the  continent,  and  a  marri;ige,  to  make 
the  w’hole  as  complete  and  interesting  as  possible. — “  Oh 
honochrie  !  oh  honochrie  !” — the  wearisome  inanity  of  a 
wlnde  cart-load  of  tln*se  three- volumed  books  !  Would 
to  Heaven  that  we  could  make  one  vast  bonfire  of  them, 
Hs  the  Doctors  of  the  Church  at  Constant ino]de  once  did 
all  the  Greek  poets.  We  should  thus  give,  in  the 
Wonls^  of  a  rrench  writer,  “  uue  grande  preuve  d’iii- 
tegrite,  de  probite,  ct  de  religion.”  Mr  Haynes  Baylley, 
"ho  has  written  so  many  excellent  songs,  has  written  one 
Hgainst  fashionable  novels,  wliich  is  so  very  pat  to  our 
puipose,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
M' uig  it  a  place  here, — the  more  especially  as  we  believe 
is  not  generally  known  to  our  readers  : 


“  Lord  Ilariw  has  wnutten  a  novel, 

A  story  of  elegant  life  ; 

No  stuff  about  love  in  a  hovel. 

No  sketch  of  a  clown  and  his  wife; 

No  trash  such  as  pathos  and  passion, 
fine  feelings,  ex|»ressl<m,  or  wit ; 

Lut  ;dl  about  people  of  fashion,-.— 

Come,  look  at  his  caps  how  they  fit. 

Jlmlcliffe,  thou  once  wert  the  charmer 
girls  who  sat  reading  all  night  ; 
i  by  heroes  were  striplings  in  Jirrnour, 

1  by  heroines  damsels  in  w'hite. 

But  pitst  are  those  terrible  touches; 

Our  lips  ill  del  isioii  w'e  curl, 


Lnless  we  are  tohl  how  the  Duchess 
C^onversed  with  her  cousin,  the  Earl. 

“  Our  dialogues  now’  must  be  quite  full 
Of  titles,  I  give  you  my  w’ord 
‘  ]\Iy  Lady,  you’re  looking  del'ghlfiil 
‘  Indeed  !  i)o  you  think  so,  my  Lonl  ?’ 

‘  You've  heard  of  the  iMarquis’s  marriage, 

The  bride  w’ith  her  jewels  new’  set, 

I'our  horses,  the  new'  travelling  carriage, 

The  dejeunc  a-lafonrchettc  ?' 

“  llnui  ton  finds  her  ]»rivacy  broken, 

We  trace  all  her  ins  and  her  outs,— 

The  very  small  talk  that  is  spoken 
By  very  great  ]>eopIe  at  routes 
At  d'enby.  Miss  Jinks  asks  the  loan  of 
Tlie  book  from  the  innkeeper’s  wife, 

Ami  reads  till  she  thinks  siie  is  one  of 
The  leaders  of  elegant  life.” 

As  to  the  “  Adventures  of  a  King's  Page,”  w’e  are  au¬ 
thorized  most  positively  to  state,  that  it  is  not  “  from  the 
pen  of  a  foreign  ju’ince,  long  a  resident  at  this  court,” — 
nor  does  it  contain  “  the  ])rivate  history  of  one  of  the 
most  leading  members  of  the  w’orld  of  fashion,” — nor  is 
there  any  ‘‘  key”  to  the  novel  “  in  private  circulation, 
and  immense  demand,” — nor  is  it  altogether  true,  that 
“  the  W’hole  of  the  first  edition  was  s(»ld  otf  w  ithin  four- 
aud-tw’enty  hours.”  But  though  w’e  are  enabled  to  con¬ 
tradict  these  ingenious  re]H>rts  which  have  so  much  agi¬ 
tated  all  classes  of  society,  w’e  shall  not  attempt  to  deny 
that  this  novel  is  the  production  of  a  C'aptaiu  White,  (the 
advertisements  in  the  new’spa])ers  called  him  a  ctdonel  for 
.'I  long  w’liile,  but  this  w’as  antedating  his  promotion,)  and 
that  In*  formerly  w'rote  .an  unfashionabh*  fashionable  no¬ 
vel,  called  “  Almack’s  Revisited,”  or  “  Herbert  IMilton,” 
w’hich,  we  presume,  nobody  ever  read.  d'o  do  it  justice, 
the  “  Adventures  of  Ji  King’s  l^ige”  is  a  little  better,  ami 
is  three  volumes’  w’orth  of  rather  respectable  ditlness. 
Wq  daresay  ('aptain  White  is  a  good  deal  of  a  gentlemau 
“  about  tow’ll goes  to  a  tiderably  fashionable  party  w  hen 
he  is  asked  ;  dresses  fully  as  neatly  and  genfeellq  as  an 
officer  on  half-}>ay  can  be  ex]»ected  to  do,  (few  ofiic<*rs 
I  know  hoAV  to  wear  ]dain  clothes  ;)  h‘ayes  his  card  in  a 
!  becoming  manner  for  several  lady  dow^agers ;  takes  his 
beefst<*ak  and  his  half-bottle  of  port  with  much  thank¬ 
fulness  at  the  club  ;  and  dnqis  into  «t,  box  at  Drury  Lane 
just  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at'ter  “  half-]»rice.”  With 
such  qualifications  as  these,  he  is  admirably  calculated  to 
w’rite  a  fashionable  novel,  in  the  course  of  which  he  in¬ 
troduces  George  III.,  liis  Queen,  and  all  the  Royal  Fa¬ 
mily,  together  w  ith  tin*  greater  ]>ortion  of  the  aristoi  racy  iT 
England,  who,  for  the  most  part,  according  to  the  great 
moral  law  of  fashionable  novels,  are  presenteil  to  us  under 
the  agreeable  asjject  of  lieartless  votaries  of  [deitsure  and 
intrigue.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  Captain  White  haa 
ahvays  preserved  the  exact  jdiraseology  of  fashionable 
life ;  at  least  w’e  almost  fancii'd  ourselves  in  a  barrack- 
room  when  we  found  Lord  Roxmere  (in  vol.  iii.  p.  i^H>) 
saying  to  his  wife  the  Marchioness,  “  1) — n  you,  madam, 
you  shall  sulfer  jiroperly  for  this  when  you  get  home.” 
But  the  author  of  “  Almack’s  Revisited”  must,  of  course, 
be  better  versed  in  these  things  than  w’e  are. 

We  have  sjx^keii  slightingly  of  the  “  Adventures  of  a 
King’s  l*age,”  he(;ause  we  hate  the  chiss  of  works  to  wdiich 
it  belongs,  and  because  the  author,  though  possessing  a 
certain  facility  in  the  use  of  his  [leii,  apjiears  to  us  entirely 
destitute  of  that  genius,  the  presence  ol  which,  in  a  liter¬ 
ary  comjK»sition  of  any  kind,  alw'ays  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins,  and  tin*  absence  of  which  w’e  can  scarcely  forgive. 
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Wf.  speak  it  not  in  vanity;  but  it  does  ajqM*ar  to  us 
that  tin;  stars  of  the  earth,  as  wa  ll  as  those  of  the  hea- 
1  v»*ns,  are  cohh'i*  and  more  languid  in  |U’oportion  to  tlie 
I  length  of  tin*  period  they  require  to  complete  their  revo- 
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lutions.  Thus,  the  Westminster  is  neither  so  bright  nor 
so  lively  as  Blackwood  or  the  New  Monthly,  and  neither 
of  them  can  be  for  a  moment  compared  with  a  publica¬ 
tion,  which  modesty  forbids  us  to  name,  but  which  every 
reader  will  readily  do  for  us.  The  Quarterlies  and 
INIonthlies  are,  nevertheless,  deserving  works  in>on  the 
whole,  and  may  rely  upon  our  countenance  and  protec¬ 
tion. 

The  broad  stream  of  the  New  Monthly  has  just  re¬ 
ceived  the  tributary  waters  of  the  London  into  its  bo¬ 
som.  To  speak  without  metaphor,  (for  we  like  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  the  most  Cockney  capacities,)  the  London  Ma¬ 
gazine  has  been  incorporated  into  Mr  Colburn’s,  or  Mr 
Campbell’s,  —  the  reader  may  designate  the  publication 
as  the  olfspring  of  either  of  these  great  men,  accord¬ 
ing  as  he  inclines  to  attribute  more  importjince  to  the 
Editor  or  the  Publisher — to  the  leading  Orcitor  of  the 
House,  or  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  new  Holy  Alliance  we  leave  to  time  to 
determine  ;  but  the  first-born  of  the  nuptials  (we  beg 
pardon  for  changing  the  metaphor)  is  a  spirited  and  pro¬ 
mising  bantling.  It  stretches  its  little  legs  in  the  nurse’s 
lap  vigorously,  and  squalls  with  energy.  It  is  redolent  of 
London  associations,  as  a  work  published  in  the  Metro¬ 
polis  ought  to  be.  As  we  sipped  our  coffee,  and  read 
“  Londoniana,”  our  youth  came  back  upon  our  memory 
— the  Temple  Gardens  and  St  James’s  Park  were  green 
as  in  its  halcyon  days — the  rattle  of  drays  and  waggons 
was  ill  our  ear — Westminster-bridge  at  early  dawn — Bond- 
street  in  its  mid-day  glow — and  Drury  Avith  her  cresset 
lamps,  Avere  bodily  before  us.  Still  more  to  our  taste 
was  that  morsel  of  profound  philosophy,  so  accordant  to 
the  r«apid  march  of  intellect, — “  The  Toyman  is  abroad.” 
— “  The  Saison  in  Dublin”  is,  no  doubt,  amusing  to  those 
Avho  understand  its  allusions ;  and  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
miniscences  of  “  The  young  Surgeon”  are  as  harmless  as 
could  be  desired.  The  serious  articles  are  no  after-din¬ 
ner  business,  and  we  haA^e,  therefore,  postponed  them. 
Did  Ave  not  knoAV  the  staid  and  proper  habits  of  the 
Editor,  Ave  should  suspect,  from  his  revicAV  of  “  Geral¬ 
dine  of  Desmond,”  that  he  longed  to  be  munching  crwm- 
pets.  The  only  real  objection,  hoAvever,  that  the  most 
fastidious  could  find  to  the  interesting  child  Ave  are 
now  dandling  on  our  knee,  is  its  teasing  and  tiresome  re¬ 
semblance  to  its  hundred  and  tAvo  predecessors  Avho  haA'e 
“  gone  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,”  or,  in  plain  Eng¬ 
lish,  been  j)laccd  on  the  shelf. 

“  Yet  of'en  in  his  maddest  mirthful  mood. 

Strange  pangs  would  flash  across  Childe  Harold’s  brow;*’ 

Ave  knoAv  not  how  it  is,  but  let  us  be  as  merry  as 
crickets,  if  the  Westminster  ReAueAv  but  appears,  Ave  be¬ 
come  as  serious  as  itself.  Its  approach  has  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  upon  our  spirits  as  the  teacher’s  on  a  parcel  of  noisy 
schoolboys.  It  is  a  sort  of  respectable  old  pedagogue, 
Avho  inevitably  giA'es  the  coin^ersation  a  serious  and  in¬ 
structive  turn.  He  is  this  time,  hoAveA^er,  in  a  gayer 
mood  than  usual :  his  taws  are  in  his  pocket,  and  he 
flourishes  his  sih^er-headed  cane  Avith  rather  a  degage  sort 
of  air.  The  articles  on  poor  Clapperton’s  last  expedition, 
and  on  modern  Italy,  Avill  be  read  with  interest.  The 
article  on  Cobbett’s  Indian  corn  is  positively  amusing, 
Avhich  shoAvs  what  a  clcATr  man  may  do  Avdth  a  bad  sub¬ 
ject.  The  paper  on  I^aul  Louis  Courier,  is  a  spirited 
sketch  of  one  of  the  most  honest  and  reckless  characters 
that  ever  existed.  Mr  BoAvring  holds  forth  to  good 
j>urpose  on  the  Hungarian  poets.  If  the  specimens  he 
has  giA’en  us  coiiA'ey  an  accurate  notion  of  them,  it  must 
excite  some  sui*])rise  to  find  that  their  sentiments  and 
imagery  are  of  that  highly  ]>olished  and  delicate  kind, 
Avhich  are  now  common  to  all  the  educated  nations  of 
Iuir<»pe.  We  discover  in  them  no  traces  of  the  fierce 
and  varied  chara<*ter  of  the  tribes  Avhich  compose  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  Hungary.  We  believe,  hoAA’eA'er,  that  the  I 
general  character  of  their  minor  etfusions  is  like  that  of  I 
their  national  music — commencing  Avith  gentle  A^oluptu-  | 


ous  notes,  and  ending,  on  all  occasions,  Avith  a  inoiirnfid 
cadence.  Ask  the  Hungarian  Av^hy  this  is  so,  and  he  Avill 
tell  you  that  it  suits  the  state  of  his  country, — that  all 
her  sons  should  haA^e  “  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  sabres  in 
their  hands.”  BoAvring  is  the  best  translator  living,  and 
to  him  Ave  are  indebted  for  many  little  poetical  gems,  col¬ 
lected  from  all  nations,  Avhich  might  otherwise  never 
have  been  known  in  this  country.  We  give  one  speci¬ 
men  from  the  Hungarian  ; — 

THE  ENTHUSIAST  AND  PHILOSOPHER, 

Enthusiast,  “  Is  it  thus? 

And  if  not  thus,  say  hoAV? 

For  a  AAuld  fire  is  burning  in  my  bosom, 

Which  I  can  quench  not — Avhich  I  cannot  guide  j 
I  striv'e  to  build  the  fair — to  build  the  fairest 
U|>on  the  Avise— as  thou  Avouldst  teach  me  :  I 
Would  blend  my  spirit  and  my  heait  in  one, 

Making  my  hymn  both  beautiful  and  strong  ; 

That  it  may  teach — and  teaching,  may  transport 
With  ecstasy.  I  ask  Avith  prayerful  tear 
My  Avay  to  fame’s  bright  gojil :  thou  hast  the  crown, 
Teach  me  to  Avin  and  Avear  it — I  beseech  tliee. 

With  passionate  longings,  I  beseech  thee — say, 

Say — thus.  Ah,  no,  ’tis  SAveet — but  not  successful— 

I  cannot  rc'ach  the  bourn — and  life  to  me 
Is  melcincholy  Avaste  of  life  ! 

Philosopher,  “  Give  thy  feelings  ample  room, 

Time  shall  soon  disperse  their  gloom. 

When  bound  in  snoAvs  the  Avild  stream  leaves  its  bed 
Murmuring,  and  as  it  maddens,  bears  along 
Rocks,  mud,  and  forest-branches,  canst  thou  see 
Young  flowers,  and  the  blue  heaATii  upon  its  face  ? 

Thou  turn’st  aAvay  iu  sadness  from  its  Avaves 
So  troubled — for  ’tis  purity  that  charms 
And  quiet.  Think  on  this — and  be  at  rest. 

The  muse  is  a  soft  maiden,  Avhose  bright  AA^and, 

Whose  odorous  ringlets,  flinging  light  around, 

Thy  lips  may  kiss.  She  is  not  Avooed  by  fierceness. 

But  turns,  deep  blushing,  to  her  OAvn  SAveet  self. 

From  the  Av  ild  turbulent  gi’asp  of  stormy  thought.” 

There  is,  in  the  jiresent  Number  of  the  Westminster 
a  learned  and  able  article  on  the  Peruvian  Qiiipoes,  to 
AA'hich  AA’e  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  curious 
about  these  matters.  The  only  remaining  article  of  in¬ 
terest  is  the  last,  on  AA'hat  is  called  the  Greatest  Happi¬ 
ness  Principle,  in  Avhicli  it  is  noised  abroad  Jeremy  Bent- 
ham  takes  the  field  in  person  against  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  We  decline  the  honour  of  entering  into  the 
controA^ersy. 

Sharpe's  London  Magazine ;  The  Three  Chapters  for 
July  1829.  J.  Sharpe,  London. 

We  haA^e  already  announced  this  neAV  periodical,  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  combines  the  advantages  of  a  31aga- 
zine  and  an  Annual,  possessing  the  A’ariety  of  the  former, 
Avith  the  beauty  of  decoration  and  elegance  of  printing  of 
the  latter.  It  is  called  “  The  Three  Chapters,”  because 
it  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  Avhich  at  the  end  of 
a  year  is  to  be  bound  up  separately  into  A’olumcs.  ihe 
first  of  these  paits,  Avhich  is  entitled  “  Poetry  and  Ro¬ 
mance,”  Avill  make  a  A'olume  similar  in  size  and  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  “  AnniA^ersary.”  The  second  division 
consists  of  Essays,  Criticisms  on  Ncav  Works,  the  Drama, 
Fine  Arts,  &c.  ;  and  the  third,  under  the  title  of  “  I  he 
Monthly  Club,”  is  a  dialogue,  d  la  Nodes  Anibrosiana:, 
de  omnibus  negotiis  et  quibusdam  aliis,  Allan  Cunniiigbain 
and  Theodore  Hook  act  as  Editors,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  iftAA^o  such  men  exert  theinseh  es,  theoncAvith 
so  much  genius,  and  the  other  so  much  cleverness  and 
savoir  vicre,  the  “Three  Chapters”  must  auccecd,  ihe 
first  Number  is  a  Aery  faA’ourable  augury  of  Avliat  is  to 
folloAV.  It  opens  AA'ith  a  liA'ely  humorous  sketch  by  Hook, 
entitled  “  The  Splendid  Annual,”  videlicet,  a  I^ord  Mayor 
of  London.  Four  poems  folloAv,  the  first  by  L.  E.  L.,  the 
second  an  excellent  ballad  by  Southey,  the  third  a  sAA'eet 
little  thing  by  G.  Darley,  and  the  fourth  another  piece 
by  Southey.  An  able  prose  article  by  Allan  Cunning¬ 
ham,  entitled  “  The  Pen  and  the  Penci4’'  concludes  the 
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*<  Poetry  and  liomance”  department.  The  remaining 
contents  are  equally  interesting,  though  for  the  most  part 
of  a  more  ephemeral  nature.  We  must  not  omit  to  men¬ 
tion  the  fine  engraving  by  II.  Rolls,  from  one  of  the  paint- 
inirs  Wilkie  brought  home  with  him  lately  from  the  Con- 

_ The  Calabrian  Shepherds  singing  their  evening 

hvmn  to  the  Virgin.  This  embellishment  is  itself  wortli 
more  than  the  price  of  the  Number.  We  have  seldom  seen 
ill  any  of  the  Annuals  an  engraving  we  admired  more  ;  it 
is  redolent  of  all  the  fine  genius  of  Wilkie,  and  all  the 
admirable  tact  and  finish  of  Rolls. 

Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  derived 
from  the  literal  fulfUnicnt  of  Prophccg ;  particularly  as 
illustrated  hy  the  History  of  the  Jews,  and  by  the  Dis¬ 
coveries  of  recent  Travellers,  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Keith,  Minister  of  the  Parish  of  St  Cyrus.  Fourth 
Edition.  Edinburgh.  Waugh  and  limes.  1829. 

This  is  the  learned  and  able  work  of  a  learned  and 
able  man.  It  is  Jis  creditable  to  the  readers  as  to  tlie 
author,  that  it  has  already  reached  a  fourth  edition.  The 
question  which  Mr  Keith  has  considered  at  length,  and 
v/ith  great  talent,  is,  “  Whether  there  be  any  clear  pre¬ 
dictions,  literally  accomplished,  which,  from  their  nature 
and  their  number,  demonstrate  that  the  Scriptures  are 
the  dictates  of  inspiration,  or  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
is  the  testimony  of  Jesus  ?”  It  is  impossible  to  follow 
his  reasonings  and  illustrations,  without  feeling  impera¬ 
tively  called  upon  to  pronounce  with  the  author  an  an¬ 
swer  in  the  affirmative. 


A  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  James  Wilson,  (late  of 
Edinburgh,)  with  Extracts  from  his  Journal  and  Cor- 
respondence,  written  chiefly  during  a  residence  in  Guate- 
nuda,  London,  A.  Panton.  Edinburgh,  J.  Boyd. 
1829. 

This  is  a  posthumous  compilation  from  the  papers  of 
an  amiable  and  deserving  young  man,  who,  being  left  an 
orphan  in  early  life,  was  educated  at  that  valuable  insti¬ 
tution,  the  Orphan  Hospital  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  of 
religious  habits,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight, 
after  visiting,  as  an  emigrant  and  missionary,  several  in¬ 
teresting  parts  both  of  North  and  South  America.  The 
extracts  from  his  Journal  and  Corres])ondence  form  the  j 
best  part  of  the  present  vtdume,  which,  we  believe,  is 
published  for  the  benefit  of  his  surviving  relatives. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

‘‘FRUITS  IN  THEIR  SEASONS,”— “  STRAWBERRIES 

AND  CREAM.” 

By  Henry  G,  Hell, 

Away  with  thee,  blithe  April !  away  with  thee  into 
the  green  churchyard  of  the  past  !  Thou  art  of  those 
whom  we  love,  yet  can  part  from  with  scarce  a  sigh  ! 
Ihou  art  the  young  Aurora  of  the  year  that  comes  to 
tell  of  brighter  hours,  and  even  as  thy  soft  voice  whis¬ 
pers  ot  their  coming,  they  steal  upon  thee,  and  thou  art 
forgotten  in  their  elfulgence. 

Away  with  thee,  bright  May !  I  am  an  angler,  and  I 
o>e  thy  gbiucing  streams  winding  down  the  hills,  where 
jjot  a  lingering  snow-wreath  dares  to  tempt  the  sun- 
eains  ot  the  bright  blue  skies.  I  am  an  angler,  and  I  owe 
t  ee,  sweet  May !  many  an  hour’s  forgetfulness  of  all  the 
World  many  a  waking  dream  and  glorious  vision  w’here- 

Hi  hope  was  truth,  and  life  eternity  !  Away  with  thee, 
deceiver  ! 

^June,  unequalled  June,  is  blazing  full  in  the  meridian. 

’how  the  old  ancestral  woods  extend  in  gladness  their 
om  rageous  arms  !  See,  how  the  golden  flowers  in  count- 
millions  spring  up  with  a  sudden  impulse  of  life  and 


joy  on  every  green  bank,  and  in  each  quiet  sequestered 
glade!  Hark!  the  music  of  universal  nature  rings 
through  the  air  !  There  is  a  voice  in  every  fleecy  cloud—— 
an  unseen  spirit  of  melody  in  every  passing  zephyr.  The 
lakes,  the  rivers,  and  the  seas,  lo  !  they  are  li(piid  light ! 
Saw  you  that  unforgotten  sunset — those  purple  gleams 
upon  the  mountain — those  rainbow  streaks  through  all 
the  glowing  west  !  Then  the  soft  soothing  of  the  twi¬ 
light-hour — when  the  bee  is  asleep  in  his  honied  cell,  and 
the  imperial  butterfly  rests  on  the  bosom  of  the  dew- 
gemmed  flower — when  not  a  sound  steals  on  the  rapt 
ear  but  the  beating  of  the  sleepless  heart,  and  the  >vord- 
less  aspirations  of  the  invisible  soul,  conscious  of  its  im¬ 
mortality  !  Hail  to  thee,  loveliest  June !  Thy  smile 
awaited  me  at  my  birth  ;  may  it  rest  upon  me  at  the 
hour  of  death — may  it  cast  its  sunshine  into  my  grave  as 
my  coffin  descends  into  the  earth,  and  the  few  who  loved 
me  h>ok  upon  it  for  the  last  time ! 

The  fruits — the  luscious  ruby  fruits — are  swelling  in¬ 
to  ripeness.  I  know  nothing  of  the  fruits  of  the  south 
— I  talk  of  those  of  my  owui  country.  I  have  a  thorough 
contempt  for  Italy  with  its  gmpes  ! — I  detest  Spain  with 
its  oranges  ! — I  should  be  happy  to  annihilate  Turkey 
and  Asia  with  their  olives  and  citrons  ! — I  am  Avriting 
and  thinking  only  of  Scotland.  I  AV'as  a  child  once; — 
reader  !  so  were  you.  Do  you  recollect  the  day  and  the 
hour  Avhen  the  blessed  influence  of  strawberries  and 
cream  first  flashed  on  your  awakened  mind,  and  you  felt 
that  life  htad  not  been  given  you  in  vain?  I  was  just 
seven  years  old — my  previous  existence  is  a  blank  in  me¬ 
mory — when  I  spent  a  June  in  the  country.  I  may  have 
picked  before,  in  the  blind  ignorance  of  infancy,  some 
little  red  ])ulpy  balls,  Avhich  may  have  been  presented  to 
me  on  a  little  blue  ])late  by  my  aunt  or  grandmother, — 
but  never — never  till  my  seventh  year  was  I  aAvare,  that 
in  the  melting  luxuriance  of  one  mouthful,  so  large  a  share 
of  human  happiness  might  be  comprised.  Sugar,  cream, 
and  straAvberries  !  Epicurean  compound  of  unimaginable 
ecstasy  !  trinity  of  excellence  !  producing  the  only  harmo¬ 
nious  Avlude  known  to  me  in  all  the  annals  of  taste  !  The 
fresh  A’igour  of  iny  youthful  palate  may  have  yielded 
somewhat  to  the  deadening  effect  of  time,  but  the  glorious 
recollections  of  those  profound  emotions,  excited  by  my 
first  intoxicating  feast  on  strawberries  and  cream,  is  w’orth 
every  other  thought  that  memory  can  conjure  up.  Breathes 
there  the  man  Avho  presumes  to  smile  at  my  enthusiasm  ? 
Believe  me,  he  is  destined  to  pass  away  and  be  forgotten, 
as  the  insect  upon  which  you  tread.  He  is  a  measurer 
of  broad-cloth  or  a  scribbler  of  juridical  technicalities. 

Such  is  not  the  destiny  awaiting  yonder  rosy  group  of 
smiling  prattlers.  I  love  the  rogues  for  the  enlarged  and 
animated  countenances  Avith  Avhich  they  gaze  upon  the 
red  spidls  before  them.  Never  speak  to  me  of  gluttony. 
It  is  a  natural  and  a  noble  appetite,  redolent  of  health 
and  happiness,  and  I  honour  it.  There  is  genius  in  the 
breathing  expression  of  those  parted  lips  Avhich,  noAV  that 
the  good  dame  is  about  to  commence  her  impartial  divi¬ 
sion,  seem  to  anticipate,  in  a  delightful  agony  of  expecta¬ 
tion,  the  fulness  of  the  coming  joy.  Observe  Avith  h4>w 
much  vigour  that  youthful  Homer  grasps  his  silver 
spoon  !  AVould  you  have  thought  those  rose-bud  lips 
could  haA’e  admitted  so  A^ast  a  mouthful  of  strawberries? 
— Yet,  down  they  go  that  juvenile  sesciphagus,  and,  as 
Shakspeare  well  exj>resses  it,  “  leaA'e  not  a  AA'reck  be¬ 
hind  !”  Turn  your  gaze  to  this  infantine  8<ippho.  What 
unknown  <|uantities  of  cream  and  sugar  the  little  cherub 
consumes  !  Cold  on  the  stomach  !  Rhoo!  the  idea  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  female  8e[»tuagenarian,  cloomed  to  the  horrors  of 
perpetual  celibacy.  If  she  speak  from  experience,  in 
heaven’s  name,  give  her  a  glass  of  bramly,  and  let  her 
Avork  out  her  miserable  existence  in  fear  and  trembling. 

If  there  be  a  merrier  party  of  bon-vivants  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  in  Christendom,  may  I  never  enter  a  ganlen  again  ! 
Yet,  at  this  A'ery  moment,  there  are  prime  ministers  sit¬ 
ting  doAvn  to  cabinet  dinners;  and  seeing  in  every  guest 
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another  step  in  the  ladder  of  ambition  ;  at  this  very  mo¬ 
ment,  the  table  of  the  professional  epicure  is  covered  with 
all  that  is  recherche  in  the  annals  of  jrastronomy ;  at  this 
very  moment,  the  bride  of  yesternight  takes  her  place  of 
honour,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  table  of  her  rich  and 
titled  husband.  Alas !  there  are  traitors  at  the  states¬ 
man’s  board;  there  is  poison  and  disease  within  the  silver 
dishes  of  the  epicure;  and  there  are  silent  but  sad  memo¬ 
ries  of  days  past  away  for  ever  strewed  like  withered 
flowers  round  the  heart  of  the  young  bride  !  But  before 
you  is  a  living  g.arland,  still  blooming  unconscious  of  the 
thousand  cankers  of  earth  and  air. 

Yet  the  dark  arrow  is  on  the  w’ing — the  barb  hath 
already  singled  out  its  victim,  and  I  see  it  advancing 
through  the  shadows  of  futurity.  In  a  few  months  the 
golden  tresses  of  that  bright-eyed  boy  will  fall  in  lank 
and  matted  strings  over  a  cold,  damp  brow.  He  is  one 
of  many,  yet  is  he  not  loved  the  less  by  his  own  fond  pa¬ 
rents.  Many  a  long  night  will  they  watch  by  his  fever¬ 
ish  couch,  and  clasp  his  little  burning  hand  in  theirs,  and 
gaze  with  full  hearts — too  foil  for  speech — upon  the  fa¬ 
ding  lustre  of  his  face.  Yet  wdll  his  young  manly  spirit 
still  struggle  against  the  grasp  of  pain.  With  the  pure 
and  confiding  affection  of  cliildhood,  he  will  throw  him¬ 
self  into  his  father’s  arms,  and  look  up  into  his  face,  and 
smile,  and  prattle  cheerfully  of  his  innocent  hopes  and 
]>leasures.  One  morning  the  sun  will  shine  through  his 
curtains,  yet  will  his  eyelids  remain  unclosed, — the  bird, 
whose  glad  cands  waked  him  to  life  and  happiness,  will 
sing  unheeded.  His  jmle  cheek  moves  not  on  his  pillow,  j 
— his  feeble  hand  is  stretched  unconscious  by  his  side. 
Not  a  sound  is  in  the  darkened  room  but  the  freipient 
sobbing  c»f  his  almost  broken-hearted  mother,  and  the  soft 
steps  of  his  little  rosy-faced  brothers  and  sisters,  who, 
with  fingers  ])ressed  on  their  lips,  steal  to  his  bed  and  | 
gaze,  for  the  first  time,  on  death.  A  few  days  more,  and  ! 
they  lay  him  in  the  earth,  and  the  unseen  power  of  decom¬ 
position  seizes  greedily  on  his  ]»rey.  Few  knew  the  hap[»y 
boy,  and  none  loved  him  but  his  parents ;  the  temporary 
blank  in  their  affections  is  Sf>on  filled  up  by  the  survivors, 
and,  ere  a  year  elapses,  his  merry  smile  and  voice  of  glad¬ 
ness  live  but  faintlvin  the  memorv.  To  the  husv  world, 
his  existence  was  unknown  and  his  absence  is  unfelt ;  and 
the  wonder  rather  is,  not  that  he  is  now  no  more,  but 
that  he  shcuild  have  ever  been.  And  where  art  thou, 
young  spirit  of  delight?  Hast  thou  passed  away  like  a 
foam-bell  on  the  tvaters,  or  shall  we  meet  with  thee  again, 
wandering  among  the  unfading  flowers  of  yonder  golden 
phanet  ? 

On  the  whole,  I  am  not  sure  that  strawberries  ought  to 
be  eaten  when  anyone  is  with  you.  There  is  always,  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances,  even  though  your  comjianion  be 
the  dearest  friend  you  have  on  earth,  a  feeling  of  restraint, 
a  consciousness  that  your  attention  is  divided,  a  diffidence 
about  betraying  the  unfathomable  depth  of  your  love  for 
the  fruit  before  you,  a  lurking  uneasiness  lest  he  should 
eat  faster  than  yourself,  or  appropriate  an  undue  share  of 
the  delicious  cream  ;  in  short,  there  is  always,  on  such 
occasions,  a  secret  desire  that  the  best  friend  you  have  in 
the  world  were  at  any  distant  part  of  the  globe  he  might 
happen  to  have  a  liking  for.  But,  oh  !  the  bliss  of  soli¬ 
tary  fruition,  when  there  is  none  to  interrupt  you — none 
to  ciunpete  with  you — none  to  express  stupid  amazement 
at  the  extent  of  your  godlike  appetite,  or  to  bring  back 
your  tlnuights,  by  some  obtrusive  remark,  to  the  vulgar 
affairs  of  an  unsubstantial  world  !  Behold  !  the  milky 
nectar  is  crimsoned  by  the  roseate  fruit  !  Heavens  !  what 
a  flavour  !  and  there  is  not  another  human  being  near  to 
intrude  upon  the  sacred  intensity  of  your  joy  !  Painter 
— poet — philos(»pher — where  is  your  beau-ideal — happi¬ 
ness  ?  It  is  concentrated  there  !  and,  <livided  into  equal  * 
j)4»rtions  by  that  silver  spoon,  glides  gloriously  down  the 
throat  !  lait,  child  of  mortality  !  fi»r  .lune  cometh  but  j 
once  in  the  vear  !  eat,  for  th  re  is  vet  miserv  in  store  for  i 
thee  !  eat,  for  thv  davs  are  numbered  !  eat,  as  if  thou 


wert  eating  immortal  life  ! — eat,  eat,  though  thy  next 
mouthful  terminate  in  apoplexy  ! 

iVIy  dream  of  strawberries  hath  jiassed  away  !  the  little 
red  rotundities  have  been  gathered  from  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  and  man’s  insatiate  maw'  has  devoured  them  all  » 
New  hopes  may  arise,  and  new  sources  of  pleasure  may 
perhaps  be  discovered  ; — the  yellow  gooseberry  may  glit. 

ter  like  amber  Ix'ads  upon  the  bending  branches _ the  ruby 

cherry  may  be  plucked  from  the  living  bough,  and  lU 

siinny  sides  bruised  into  nectar  by  the  willing  teeth _ the 

apple,  tinted  Avith  the  a  ermilion  bloom  of  maiden  beaiitv 
may  aa'oo  the  eye,  and  tempt  the  siBer  knife — the  goldeii 
pear,  melting  into  lusciousness,  soft  as  the  lip,  and  sAveet 
as  the  breath  of  her  thou  loAest  most,  may  Avin,  for  a 
time,  thy  heart’s  idolatry — the  velvet  peach,  or  doAvny 
apricot,  may  lull  thee  into  brief  forgetfulness  of  all  ter. 
restrial  AA^oe — the  dark-blue  plum,  (»r  sunbeam  coloured 
ma(jmim  homnn,  may  AA'aft  thy  soul  to  heaven, — or,  last  of 
all,  thy  hothouse  grapes,  purple  in  their  bursting  rich¬ 
ness,  may  can’y  thee  back  to  the  Avorld’s  j>rime,  to  the 
faun  and  dryad-haunted  groA^es  of  Arcady,  or  lap  thee  in 
an  Elysium  of  poetry  and  music, — but  still  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  thy  first  loA^e  Avill  be  strong  in  thy  heart,  and, 
pamper  thy  noble  nature  as  thou  Avilt,  Avith  all  the  luxu¬ 
ries  that  summer  yields,  neA’er,  never,  Avill  the  innermost 
recesses  of  thy  soul  cease  to  be  inhabited  by  an  iinmortul 
reminiscence  of  “  StraAvberries  and  Cream  !” 


IIECOLLECTIOXS  OF  A  PARSONAGE. 

“  VISITATIONS.” 

With  the  single  exception  of  Ausiting  the  sick  and  the 
dying,  there  is  no  jiart  of  a  clergyman’s  duty,  Avhich,  if 
]>roperly  and  judiciously  discharged,  is  more  productiA'e  of 
friendly  feelings  and  lieneficial  moral  results,  than  the  an¬ 
nual  visitation,  as  it  is  termed,  of  his  parish.  In  fact, 
Avliat  Avas  formerly  termed,  and  discharged  as  a  diet  of 
examination,  has  now  merged  and  softened  doAvn  into  the 
less  imposing,  but,  in  fact,  more  useful  duty,  because  bet¬ 
ter  fitted  to  the  times, — of  A’isiting  and  couA’ersing,  ex¬ 
horting  and  praying,  from  house  to  house,  and  street  to 
street.  At  the  time,  indeed,  Avdien  Preshvteiw  Avas  ori- 
ginally  established,  and  for  centuries  aftei’AAards,  exami- 
nation,  close,  fre<[uent,  and  AAuthout  exception  of  persons, 
AAms  of  essential  necessity  and  benefit,  amidst  a  peo]>le 
comparatiA'ely  uneducated,  and  requiring  to  he  infomied 
upon,  as  AAadl  as  confirmed  in,  the  Ict'iding  ami  distinctive 
articles  of  the  PreshA^terian  faith  ;  and  this  for  the  same 
reason,  that  the  reading  of  the  line,  in  psalm-singing  in 
churches,  Avas  deemed  necessary,  and  enforced  ;  hut  times 
are  iioav  altered,  and  Avhilst  the  presumption  is,  that  all 
church-going  AA’orshippers  can  read  the  line,  as  Avell  as 
sing  it,  it  may  Avith  e(tual  propriety  be  presumed,  that  our 
Scottish  p(*asantry  require  less  to  be  informed  on  matters 
of  faith  and  dutA’,  than  to  be  exhorted  to  ohedience  and 
practice.  Besides,  at  the  time  Avhen  annual  clerical  exa¬ 
minations  AA'ere  in  vigorous  and  useful  practice,  those  dis¬ 
tinctions  AA^hich  noAV  exist  in  families  had  not  arisen. 
The  giideman  associated,  in  AA^ork,  in  relaxation,  and  at 
meal-hours,  with  the  seiwants  of  his  household,  and  the 
children  of  the  cottars  AA^ere  in  no  respect  distinct  or  se¬ 
parated  from  those  of  the  tenant.  In  such  circumstances, 
AAdien  the  household  of  a  fama  tOAvn  had  assembled  at  the  in¬ 
timation,  and  around  the  person  of  the  minister,  man,  Avite, 
and  AA'ean,  Avere  naturally  ranked  Avithout  distinction  on 
the  same  floor,  and  subjected  to  the  same  scrutinizing  ni- 
quiries  on  religious  subjects.  The  pride  and  distinction 
of  circumstance  had  not  then  created  that  false  shame 
Avhich  made  the  landlord  blush  at  his  ignorance  in  the 
presence  of  his  man-servant,  or  the  mistress  feel  her  au- 
tlnu’ity  at  stake  AA’hen  the  housemaid  a])peared  to  more 
adA’antage  than  herself.  I’hings,  hoAATA'er,  are  now’  ma¬ 
terially  altered,  and  altered,  in  some  points  of  view’,  for 
the  belter.  'I  he  gudemaii  has  iioav  become  tin*  mastei, 
the  gndewife  has  been  metamorphosed  into  the 
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-vvith  all  the  arcompaiiyinaf  distinctions  of  hens,  bed-rooms,  | 
(lressini(-t'l<>!^ets,  and  parlours;  and  a  thriviiiir  tanner  who  j 
ttends^inarkets  on  horseback,  and  dines  with  the  laird  or 
his  factor  on  rent-day,  woiild  necessarily  feel  degraded 
or  injured  in  the  eyes  of  his  household,  were  bis  igno¬ 
rance  or  awkwardness  to  be  ex])osed  in  the  presence  of 
that  household,  over  avhich  it  is  incnuibent  upon  him  to 
preside  with  more  of  distance  and  authority,  than  his  fore¬ 
fathers  found  necessary.  It  is  on  this  j^ronnd  that  I  would 
venture  to  recommend  visitations  as  i>referabb»  to  exnmi- 
7iativns,  and  exhortations  as  better  than  all  the  levelliiii? 
and  awkward  discipline  of  qnestioninj^  and  answers  ;  and 
this  not  on  theoretical  principles,  but  from  experience  ex¬ 
clusively. 

When  I  first  set  about  examinin*;  my  parish,  and  givincr 
from  the  pulpit  public  intim«ation  of  the  particular  dis¬ 
tricts  throu^^h  which  I  would  pass,  I  found  a  very  scanty  at¬ 
tendance  indeed.  The  Master  and  Mistress  of  the  family 
were  generally  in  the  way,  and  prepared  to  receive  me  witli 
all  cordiality  find  respect,  but  nothing  would  induce  the 
ploughboy  or  the  housemaid  to  stand  fire.  As  I  ascend¬ 
ed  the  brae,  or  came  into  view  from  the  head  or  the  foot 
of  a  glen,  I  could  see  a  general  turn-out  of  lounging,  re¬ 
tiring  figures,  which  melted  Jiway  with  wonderful  cele¬ 
rity,  like  Roderick  Dhii’s  men,  into  jungle,  den,  find  bra- 
ken  bush,  and  became  entirely  invisible  during  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  The  landlord  and  bindbidy  I  never  could 
muster  confidence  to  call  to  the  floor,  and  over  the  few 
half-groivn  boys  and  girls  wbich  remained,  a  kind  of  visi¬ 
ble  terror  reigned,  to  the  entire  confusi(m  of  their  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties,  and  memory  in  particular.  I  must  con¬ 
fess,  that  there  is  scmiething,  as  Cowper  says,  in  the  put¬ 
ting  of  a  question,  exceedingly  disconcerting.  To  be  set 
up  without  table,  chest,  or  any  thing  whatever  to  lean  up¬ 
on,  find  with  a  full  couple  of  arms  and  hands  to  dispose 
of,  immediately  opposite  to  the  minister — to  him  who  is 
necessarily  endowed  ivith  fill  manner  of  wisdom  and  know^- 
ledge,  on  religious  subjects  in  particular, — to  nuirk  leisure¬ 
ly  the  thoughtful  brow,  the  stooping  serious  posture, 
the  eye  prophetic  of  the  coming  enquiry,  and  the  mouth 
forming  into  articulation  and  enunciation — to  hear  the 
same  question  elongated,  altered,  new’-modelled,  turned 
over  and  over  on  all  its  sides  ;  and  yet,  on  every  side,  and 
in  every  position,  equally  incomprehensible  to  your  morti¬ 
fied  and  concussed  brain, — all  this  is  indeed  exceedingly 
perjdexing,  and  in  no  way  calculated  to  leave  behind  it 
any  other  impressions  than  those  which  accompany  our 
escape  from  drowiiing  in  a  river,  or  breaking  our  neck 
over  a  precipice.  One  rejoices  in  the  escape,  but  the  river 
and  precijuce  are  ever  after  objects  of  aversion  and  unplea¬ 
sing  recollection. 

I  accordingly  modified  my  practice  in  the  following 
manner,  and  to  the  success  of  which  I  cfiii  adduce  the 
testimony  of  sevend  years,  and  many  hundreds  of  parish¬ 
ioners. 

I  visited  every  lioiise  in  detail,  conversing  hw  some  time 
alter  my  entrance,  on  matters  but  indirectly'  connected 
with  religion — the  means  of  subsistence,  the  husbamrs 
employment,  the  health  of  the  ffimily',  the  last  letter  from 
a  son  abroad,  or  the  hist  visit  from  a  daughter  at  service — 
a  casuid  compliinent  to  the  looks  of  a  favourite  child,  or  a 
observation  on  the  natural  tendency'  of  fill 
children  to  idleness  and  mischief.  Such  preludes  as  these 
wrought  us  to  closer  and  more  serious  converse  on  educa- 
Ipoi,  its  advantages — scho<d  and  church,  their  attendance — 
amily-breaches,  their  sanctification, — resignation  to  God, 
Us  necessity'  and  beauty' — life,  its  uncertainty' — defith,  its 
^  unnity — scripture,  its  hopes,  its  joy's,  its  admonitions, 

•  s  <  octrines — the  Saviour  of  man,  his  humility,  humani- 
)»  me,  and  expiation  — the  wciikm^ss  of  man,  iiis  depend- 
e.ice  prayer,  its  edicacy',  and  faith  and  trust  in  God,  its 

^1*17^***^*^^^*^  And  having  arrived  at  this  de- 

^  **1  de  consuniination,  and  being  fully  in  possession  of  the 
^Ui  ntion  ol  the  ainlience,  the  transition  int(»  an  actual  ex- 
*  wtion  ol  the  exercise  of  pray'cr,  is  at  once  natural  and 


called  for,  and  productive  of  the  most  solemnizing  and 
h  ear t- war m  i  ng  con seciu  en  ccs. 

By  follow  ing  the  above  plan,  I  soon  ceased  to  be  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  aversion  on  my'  annual  rounds  ;  on  the  contrary', 
there  was  always  a  general  turn-out,  or  rather  turn-in, 
throughout  every'  department  of  authority'  or  ot  obedience, 
of  age  or  of  sex.  And  if,  in  conclusion,  a  few  simple 
(tuestions  w'ere  put  to  the  y'ounger  part  of  the  company',  it 
w'as  not  till  their  ey'es  had  become  accustomed  to  my'  pre¬ 
sence,  and  they  had  ceased  to  regard  me  as  Jiny  thing  por¬ 
tentous  or  supernatural. 

It  is  thus  that  a  minister  becomes  acquainted  w'ith  his 
flock,  and  that  he  feels  along  the  varied  and  ramified  lines 
of  his  pastoral  coniu'xion,  wdth  a  <iuick  and  excited  sensi¬ 
bility'.  It  is  thus  that  a  flock  becomes  acquainted  with 
their  minister,  and  that  every'  thing  in  w'hich  he  is  inte¬ 
rested,  from  his  cow'  to  his  children,  his  health  to  his  har¬ 
vest,  becomes  to  them  common  interest  and  common  teid- 
ing.  It  is  thus  that  the  hearts  and  the  souls  of  a  virtu¬ 
ous  population  are  suspended  in  kindly  and  close  embrace 
around  the  image  of  their  pjistor,  and  that,  when  he  as¬ 
cends  the  pulpit-stair  on  Sabbath,  the  joy'ous  w  hisper  per¬ 
vades  the  house,  “  It’s  himsell  the  dav' !” 

Thus  circumstamMMl,  w'hat  may  not  a  country'  clergy'- 
man  do?  lie  niav  fish,  but  not  carry'  a  gun;  he  may 
dance,  at  least  amongst  his  own  children  ;  he  may  curl, 
w  hen  the  season  admits,  but  the  seldomer  he  dines  w  ith  the 
club  the  better  ;  he  may'  attend  masonic  processions,  but 
not  make  speeches  during  the  evening  ;  he  may'  labour  in 
his  garden  from  mornitig  to  night,  but  not  w'itlu»nt  his  up¬ 
per  garments  ;  he  may'  read  newspa])ers,  and  all  manner 
of  periodicals,  but  never  on  Sabbath  ;  he  may'  conduct  plea¬ 
sure  excursions  to  tin*  to]>s  of  hills,  and  the  isles  of  the 
ocean,  bnt  never  on  Saturilav  ;  he  may  lie  in  bed  till  ten 
every  day,  Sunday's  exce]»ted,  ainl  w'hen  a  friend  arrives 
from  the  country',  he  may'  enjoy'  all  manner  of  after-din¬ 
ner  potations,  from  the  glass  of  w'elcome  to  the  more  pro- 
tract(*d  libati4m  to  “  Auld  I^angsyne  ;”  he  may  tell  <|ueer 
stori(*s,  and  laugh  himself,  as  well  as  make  others  to  laugh 
at  tlieni  ;  in  short,  there  is  nothing  short  of  moral  delin¬ 
quency'  and  meanness  in  wbich  he  may'  in»t  indulge  him¬ 
self,  not  only' W'ith  saf<*ty',  but  even  w'ith  advantage.  The 
peo]de  are  tired  now  of  your  old  prigs  with  their  solemn 
w'igs,  sombre  faces,  and  adjusted  cravats,  with  their  mea¬ 
sured  steps,  poised  words,  and  humdrum  wisdom,  w  ith 
their  ey'es  upturned,  and  their  shoes  w'ell  blackeiH‘d  and 
buckled,  with  the  all,  in  short,  and  the. every'  joint  ami 
feature  whicdi  constituted  the  “  ]\rmist<‘r  of  a  ParisIC'  in 
the  y'car  1707.  The  times  have  chang(*d,  ami  with  them 
the  popular  taste,  and  with  that  the  minister,  who  is  w'ell 
know'll  during  these  latter  times  to  be  made  not  of  buck¬ 
ram  and  binding,  but  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  not  of  apathy 
and  unattainable  perfection,  bnt  of  feelings,  faculties,  and 
good  intentions  ;  not  of  great  pretensions,  but  of  consid- 
entious  and  eflicacious  ]»erformance.  All  this  is  w'ell — 
kings  do  not  now  sit  on  thrones  from  day  to  <lay',  ami  from 
year  to  y'ear — noiilemen  are  often  dressed  in  a  black  neck- 
kerchief,  with  gaiters — Wellington  walks  with  an  nm- 
br<*lla — and  a  Scotifli  minister  can  ]>reach  w'ithout  gown 
or  band,  in  the  unpretemling  simplicity  of  a  commissioned 
messenger  of  a  lordly'  Alaster. 

j  A  REMINISCENCE  OF  IlORERT  BURNS. 

I  HAVK  just  been  reading  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Burns — 
W'ith  what  interest  ami  satisfai^tiiin,  it  is  not  necessary'  to 
mention  to  any'  om*  w'ho  knows  the  charact4*r  of  the  |Kiet, 
or  of  his  biograpfier.  I  shall  never  forget  the  interest 
W'ith  which,  as  a  schoolboy',  I  first  read  a  manuscript 
<*opy',  Ibr  I  liad  not  tb«*n  a(;cess  to  a  i>rinted  one,  of 
“  I)<*ath  and  Dr  Hornbook.”  It  was  beneath  the  sluule 
ol‘  an  old  beech-tree^  upon  the  lettereil  trunk  of  which 
the  initials  of  somii  g<*m*rati<nis  of  schoolboy's  lunl  b4s*n 
can'fully'  ami  fancifully'  <*arv»*d.  I  hail  the  copy,  imper- 
f4‘ct  as  it  W'as,  from  a  school -fellow,  long  since  numbered 
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with  the  greater  proportion  of  my  early  compeers  ;  and 
as  I  was  limited  in  time,  and  out  of  the  way  of  ink  and 
pa|»er,  I  fairly  committed  the  whole  narrative  to  memory. 
I  never  see  the  moon  rise  to  this  hour,  without  looking 
for  her  horns,  and  the  distant  hills  of  Cumnock ;  nor  can 
I  think  of  a  country  laird,  without  connecting  him  with 
the  “  bats,  or  some  curmurring.”  The  figure  of  Death, 
with  his  long  beard,  and  still  longer  scythe,  and  “  three- 
taed  leister,”  are  as  vividly  before  me  at  this  moment,  as 
if  the  “  clauchan  yill”  had  made  me  canty,  «and  I  had 
taken  some  lee- ward  lurches,  or  “  bickers,”  on  my  return 
from  dinner. 

It  may  therefore  he  readily  guessed  with  what  interest 
I  heard,  one  Thornhill  fair  day,  that  Burns  was  to  visit 
the  market.  Boy  as  I  then  was,  (in  Autumn  1793,)  an 
interest  was  awakened  in  me  respecting  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  man,  which  was  sufficient,  in  addition  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  attraction  of  a  village  fair,  to  command  my  ])resence 
in  the  market.  Burns  actually  entered  the  fair  about 
twelve  ;  and  man,  wife,  and  lass,  were  all  on  the  outlook 
for  a  peep  of  the  Ayrshire  ploughman.  It  was  from  be¬ 
neath  the  corner  of  a  shepherd’s  plaid  that  I  took  my  first 
view,  in  the  midst  of  a  throng,  of  poet  Burns.  Dvery 
feature  of  his  countenance,  and  the  whole  outline  and 
bearing  of  his  person  and  presence,  remain  still  indelibly 
impressed  upon  my  memory  ;  and  without  attempting  to 
do,  what  I  might  attempt  in  vain,  I  may  refer  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  likeness  of  Burns  in  the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  his 
poems,  as  exceedingly  faithful ;  only  he  was  more  robust 
and  country-looking,  but  one  remove  separated,  in  air  and 
cast  of  countenance,  above  the  strong  Dandie  Dinmont 
looking  person  with  whom  he  was  conversing.  As  Satan 
glowered  from  his  winnock  bunker  on  a  very  dilFerent 
scene  of  the  bard’s  own  creation,  so  did  I  gaze,  with  un¬ 
satisfied  and  increasing  eagerness,  upon  the  author  of 
“  Death  and  Dr  Hornbook.”  I  could  have  wished  to 
have  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  the  clauchan  yill,  to 
have  identified  the  individual  before  me  with  the  poet  of 
the  ]>oem.  I  expected  to  hear  him  speak  in  numbers,  for 
he  was  manifestly  past  lisping,  but,  to  my  astonishment 
and  mortification,  his  talk  was  sufficiently  prosaic,  and 
the  subj(»ct  was  ale  licenses. 

At  this  time  Burns  had,  by  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the 
neglect  of  some  j)erson  or  persons,  who  shall  be  nameless 
for  the  present,  been  converted  into  a  “  gauger,”  and  he 
was  holding  converse,  as  I  afterwards  understood,  with  a 
supiTior  or  supervisor  of  the  same  unpopular  profession 
with  himself.  They  separated,  however,  after  a  few  sen¬ 
tences,  and  I  carefully  dogged  Burns  from  stand  to  stand, 
and  from  door  to  d<M)r.  An  information  had  been  lodged 
against  a  poor  widow  woman  of  the  name  of  Kate  Wat¬ 
son,  who  had  ventured  to  serve  a  few  of  her  old  country 
friends  with  a  draught  of  unlicensed  ale,  and  a  lacing  of 
whisky,  on  this  village  jubilee,  I  saw  him  enter  her 
d<K)r,  and  anticipated  nothing  short  of  an  immediate  seizure 
of  a  certain  greybeard  and  barrel,  which,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  contained  the  contraband  commodities  our 
bard  was  in  quest  of.  A  nod,  accompanied  by  a  signifi¬ 
cant  movement  of  the  forefinger,  brought  Kate  to  the 
door- way  or  trance,  and  I  was  near  enough  to  hear  the 
following  words  distinctly  uttered  : — “  Kate,  are  ye  mad? 
D’ye  no  ken  that  the  supervisor  and  me  will  be  in  upon 
you  in  the  course  of  forty  minutes.  Guid-bv  t’ve  at 
present.”  Burns  was  in  the  street,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  crowd,  in  an  instant,  and  I  had  access  to  know  that 
his  friendly  hint  was  not  neglected.  It  saved  a  poor  wi¬ 
dow  woman  from  a  fine  of  several  pounds,  for  committing 
a  quarterly  olFence,  by  which  the  revenue  was  probably 
subjected  to  an  annual  loss  of  five  shillings.  I  have  heard 
it  said,  that  ere  the  infamous  Clavers  and  his  Lamhs 
visited  the  retreats  of  the  poor  persecuted  Covenanters, 
a  friendly  bird  gave  song  of  warning  on  the  preceding 
evening.  Burns’s  mission  was  of  similar  import,  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  in  the  voice  of  the  friends 
of  the  Covenant,  the  voice  of  the  waiTier  and  that  of  the 


approaching  foe  were  not  the  same  ;  when,  as  in  that  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  they  were  completely  identified. 
Burns — the  man — gave  note  of  the  approach  of  Burns 
the  guager. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  WEST. 

No.  II. 

We  are  at  present  insufferably  stupid  here.  I  do  not 
deny  that,  in  general,  we  are  of  a  rather  respectable  grade 
of  d Illness,  but  our  worthy  and  staid  habit  of  heaviness 
may  be  carried  too  far.  We  may  become  even  too  ]>ou. 
derous,  and,  I  fear,  are  at  present  in  a  predicament  alto¬ 
gether  the  reverse  of  the  man  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  who 
found  himself  grow,  day  by  day,  more  and  more  addicted 
to  levity,  till  at  length,  like  some  people,  who,  however, 
fancy  themselves  very  big,  he  had  no  weUjht  w  hatever  in 
society.  The  soaking  weather  of  the  last  month  has 
damped  all  our  summer  thoughts,  as  w'ell  as  light  waist¬ 
coats  ;  and  the  rise  in  the  steam-boat  fares  has  “  tether¬ 
ed”  us  wofully.  Last  season,  five  thousand  people  went 
once  a-week  to  some  part  or  other  of  the  coast,  w'ho  paid, 
on  an  average,  4s.  each  for  going  and  returning.  Some 
of  the  fares  were  certainly  unconscionably  cheap ;  but 
will  the  combined  proprietors  of  steam-boats  this  year 
“  nett”  any  greater  profit,  wdien  only  one  thousand  go  at 
an  average  of  double  the  money  ?  I^ist  year,  it  was 
alleged  by  the  thirsty  they  might  have  cleared  a  thousand 
pounds  a-piece  by  the  ginger  beer  they  could  have  sold  ! 

Till  our  fair  Aveek,  Avheii  numerous  other  booths  for 
mountebanks  open,  Alexander’s,  which  he  calls  the  IMixoa 
I’liEATiiE,  from  its  attractions  being  for  children,  and  its 
arriingements  exhibiting  a  lack  of  discretion,  I  presume, 
is  the  only  resource  on  a  Avet  night,  aa  hen  “  The  Shak- 
speare”  is  croAvded,  “  The  Boot”  filled  up  till  it  be  too 
tight,  and  “  The  Vine”  can  coA’er  no  more  Avith  its  sha- 
doAA’.  All  its  Avdt  is  generally  exhibited  in  the  lobby, 
Avhere  its  “  Great  Lessee”  is  as  fond  of  giving  examples 
of  his  oratory  as  upon  tlie  stage.  ]Mackay  has,  however, 
draAvn  respectable  houses  for  a  fcAv  nig!its ;  but  the  rest 
of  the  corps  dramutUpie  are  far  inferior  to  a  troeq)  Avhom 
I  had  lately  the  pleasure  to  see  performing  so  far  north 
as  the  pleasant  village  of  Doune,  and  scarcely  so  good  as 
a  rival  corps  Avho  recently  delighted  the  lieges  at  the 
Bridge  of  Allan,  and  Avere  shoAAm  up  in  a  felicitous  style 
of  burlesque,  seldom  met  Avith  in  a  provincial  paper,  in 
the  Stirling  AdA^ertiser. 

We  all  regret  to  see  that  Jones  has  taken  leaA’e  of  the  stage. 
He  AA^as  held  in  extraordinary  faAour  and  esteem  here — 
Avhere,  to  see  a  gentleman  on  the  boards,  is  such  a  rarity. 
There  haA'e  been  Avhat  are  called  “  Fashionable  Nights” 
in  Alexander’s,  to  be  sure,  AAdien  a  fcAV  dressmakers’  ap¬ 
prentices  and  men-milliners  AAX»re  beguiled  of  eighteen 
pence  for  a  half-price  seat  in  the  boxes  ;  but  of  course  not 
a  soul  from  any  spot  AAX*st  of  Bun’s  Wynd  AA^as  visible. 
The  dAAxllers  in  the  region  of  civilisation  preferred  on 
the  fine  eAxnings  to  imitate  your  promenaders  in  the  Queen 
Street  Gardens — the  Botanic  Garden  here  being  the 
point  of  re-union,  and  the  “  fairer  flo\A'ers  ”  the  attrac¬ 
tion,  Avho,  in  spite  of  strait  corsets,  are  illogicalh'  beauti¬ 
ful.  Some  male  AA'retches  AA'ere  Avicked  enough,  however, 
to  say  that  they  merely  AAxnt  to  hear  the  charming  band 
of  the  4th,  or  King’s  Oaa’ii — Avdiich  is  led  by  an  accom¬ 
plished  musician,  named  l)e  Sauzay^,  Avhose  cara  sposa— 
a  dark-eyed  Italian — AA'as  to  my  mind  as  beautiful  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  brunette  as  AA'ere  any  of  the  iiatiA'c  beauties 
present  of  the  blonde.  The  regiment  is  extremely  popu¬ 
lar  here ;  and  Avhen  they  AV'ere  revieAA'cd  the  other  day, 
they  Avere  loudly  cheered  by  more  than  the  mob.  Apro¬ 
pos  of  cheers — it  AV'as  one  of  their  manouivres  to  charge 
cheering,  in  one  line,  as  AA'as  done  at  Waterloo.  It  "'a'* 
magnificent !  NeA'or  AA^as  the  music  of  a  crowd  oi  hu¬ 
man  beings  more  thrilling,  nor  the  admiration  ol  a  regu¬ 
lar  soldiery  so  likely  to  become  m'»>t  unradically  enthu- 
siastic.  One  felt  truly  ashamed  of  the  state  ot  the  m- 
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sriiiitioii  on  Nelson’s  Pillar,  as  they  piissed  it  on  their 
flio  ritv  It  has  been  mutilated  in  a  barbarous 

muner,  and— will  it  be  believed  ?— the  first  sacrilegious 
hind  was  that  of  a  naval  officer — but  not  of  the  R.N. 
:\Ientioning  monuments  leads  me  to  remark,  that  every 
bodv  is  wondering  when  ive  are  to  have  Watt’s  statue. 
I  wish  Cliautry  would  not  delay  his  works  so  long,  es- 
•iallv  as  we  are  much  in  need  of  some  ornamental 
Structures  at  Glasgow’,  as  ivas  remarked  the  other  day  at 
a  imldic  meeting  by  a  speaker,  avIio  said  he  was  r//.sinte- 
rested  instead  of  w?nnterested.  I  suspect  he  but  mistook 
a  syllable ;  for,  to  a  spectator,  the  struggle  at  present  go- 
on  here  between  tw’O  parties,  to  take  ‘‘  the  tow’ii  ” 
westward,  or  to  bring  it  bai  k  to  its  old  quarters,  must 
appear  marvellously  like  a  contest — fair  enough,  perhaps 
_ of  nothing  nobler  tlian  self-interest.  The  meeting  al¬ 
luded  to  was  an  imposing,  but  rather  bungled  affair — the 
resolutions  being  given  to  some  of  their  movers  apparently 
as  lottery  tickets  are  drawn — from  a  hat  on  enti‘ring  the 
room.  As  an  example  of  the  magnifying  influence  (»f 
local  associations,  however,  the  copy  of  one  of  the  s])eeches 
I  send  you  is  curious.  I  question  whether  the  affair  will 
result,  however,  in  adding  any  thing  so  ornamental  to 
Glasgow  as  the  rocky  height,  known  as  the  Merchant’s 
Park,  might  become,  if  a  suggestion,  made  by  your  ser¬ 
vant  a  few  years  ago,  to  turn  it  into  something  similar  to 
the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise^  were  followed  out,  as  it  is 
said  ii  now  intended.  The  talk  about  monuments  has 
naturally  led  me  to  this  grave  subject.  If  the  Glasgow 
authorities  make  the  place  wdiat  it  is  capable  of  being,  you 
will  say,  surely  the  suggester  will  get  six  feet  of  space  in  it ! 

But  this  is  sad  joking,  and  so  I’ll  coindude  in  another 
vein.  A  certain  would-be  bibliopole,  desirous  of  emulating 
the  Constables,  Boyds,  and  Colburns  of  this  century,  late¬ 
ly  opened  a  couple  of  windows  at  Johnston,  and  exhibit¬ 
ed  the  beautiful  w'oodcuts  on  the  title-page  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism  to  the  woinlering  amateurs  of  the  fine  arts 
there  with  so  much  success,  as  to  induce  him  to  become 
printer  as  w’ell  tas  publisher.  Forthwith  he  set  to  thro w'- 
ing  off  an  impression  of  a  thousand  cojues — he  ^vas  fond 
of  round  numbers — of  a  w’ork  “  o/t  Indwelling  Sin,'"  It 
threatened  to  be  an  indwelling  sore  in  his  shop  ;  «and  he 
sot  off  to  Campbeltoii  to  sell  a  few  in  that  pious  place. 
A  tobacco-seller  and  grocer  gave  him  a  cask  of  whisky  for 
the  lot — \vhich,  on  his  return,  he  disposed  of  to  a  popu¬ 
lar  publican ;  and  now,  wdieu  the  w’ags  of  the  place  seek 
to  wet  their  whistle,  they  gravely  call  for  ‘‘  a  gill  of  in¬ 
dwelling  sin  !” — Adieu. 

ORIGINAL  POF/PRY. 


The  sneers  of  envy,  and,  to  me,  much  worse, 

The  truckling  plaudits  of  the  prostrate  crew 
Who  know  me  not,  yet  barter  for  my  smiles 
The  worthless  homage  of  their  selfish  praise. 

Praise ! — ’tis  a  mockery  that  wounds  my  ear  ; 

I  seek  not  praise^  but  immortality! 

The  common  driveller  in  the  common  herd, — 
P^veii  he  whose  shallow  mind  is  all  pour’d  forth 
In  one  small  channel — a  base  trickling  rill — 

May  gain  within  his  paltry  sphere — his  day 
And  generation — the  poor  meed  of  praise  / 

Better  a  thousand  times  to  die  unknovv’ii, 

And  rot  in  peace,  beneath  a  grass-green  sod, 

Thau  share  with  such  the  littleness  of  fame  ! 

Hear  me.  Eternal  Sjurit ! — Strike  me  dead, 

Now  while  I  gaze  upon  thy  midnight  skies. 

And  long  for  life,  that  I  may  work  therein 
My  bcMiig’s  aim, — great  Spirit !  strike  me  dead, 

But  chain  me  not  to  mediocrity  ! 

The  dull  dead  level  of  ignoble  minds. 

Who  dare  not  climb  the  sunlit  hills  of  God  ! 

I  claim,  for  I  deserve,  a  better  fate ; 

The  spirit  thou  hast  breathed  into  me  w’akes ; 

I  will  not  trifle  longer  with  the  crowd; 

I  call  unto  myself  the  morning’s  Avings, 

That  I  may  mount  yon  empyrean  height  ! 

Through  clouds  and  mists  the  blazing  sun  ascends, 
Why  not  the  soul  far  o’er  the  gloom  of  earth  ? 


TIIKEE  SONNETS. 

I. 

TO  A  POETESS. 

Unstring  that  IjTe !  no  gentle  hand  like  thine 

Should  sweep  its  strings ;  their  loftiest  accents  take 
Their  rise  in  passions  that  tumultuous  shako 
The  human  soul :  thy  spirit  more  divine 
Should  blend  itself  with  quietness,  and  shine 
As  a  bright  sun  on  life’s  unquiet  sea ; 

Oh  1  let  its  notes  in  all  their  passionate  zeal 
Arise  unto,  and  not,  alas  \  from  thee. 

I^et  it  deep  feelings  tenderly  reveal. 

And  thou  wilt  as  a  listening  angel  be  ; 

Descend  to  touch  It,  and  the  charm  is  gone 
That  hovers  round  thee,  ay,  and  most  beguiles ; 

If  thou  wouldst  give  reply,  be  it  alone 
With  loving-kindness  and  affectionate  smiles. 


WRITTEN  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

Py  Henry  G.  Hell. 

Oh  1  I  have  never  done  what  I  can  do. 

And  what  I  yet  will  compass.  I  look  back 
On  all  the  childish  efforts  of  my  mind 
ith  bitter  self-abasement — scorn — hot  tears  - 
They  are  as  foam-bells  on  a  summer  sea ; 

And  though  they  glitter  in  the  idle  eye, 

A  thousand  gallant  vessels  tread  them  down. 

Or  in  unconscious  triumph  pass  them  by, 
lo  burst  unheeded  in  their  far-off  wake  ! 

ords  are  but  words ;  and  luindreds  have  aspired 
j  ^  I  have  done, — yet  “  died,  and  made  no  sign.” 
nt  stern  resolve,  in  secret  foster’d  long, — 

hy  maturer  years, — 

he  fresh  thoughts  of  my  nature,  iiitermix’il 

books  and  much  that  men  have  taught, - 
he  ardour  of  my  boyhood,  not  extinct, 
jut  less  the  slave  of  impulse, — these,  and  m<»re — 
ur  more  than  these — the  quenchless  thirst  to  be 
ne  of  the  mighty — the  undying  few — 

*?r>e  me  to  bear  the  dull  routine  of  life, 


THE  ENTIirsiAST. 

Tiiroitgh  woodland  paths  at  evening’s  crimson’d  hour, 

A  wanderer  from  the  mountains  loves  to  stray  ; — 
The  music  of  the  woods,  when  twilight  grey 
Obscures  in  filmy  gloom  each  leafy  Imwer, 

Where  sweet  birds  chant  the  dying  hymn  of  day,— 
The  stream  meand’ring  on  its  foam-lit  way. 

Past  village,  grove,  and  ivy-mantled  tower, — 

The  s[>otted  deer,  resting  their  antlers  gay 
’Neath  shady  boughs, — the  dews  on  leaf  and  spray, — . 
And  incense  breathed  from  every  hahtyon  flower, 

Wake  dreamy  ho|K*s  in  his  ideal  heav'en  ! 

From  earliest  youth  to  meditation  given. 

Unlike  most  idlers  in  this  vale  of  tears, 
lie  deeply  feels  all  that  he  sees  or  hears. 


THE  LAST  JUDGMENT. 

The  grave  is  terrible  in  its  deep  rest ; 

For  when  the  mystic  veil  of  time  is  torn. 
As  the  night  yiehls  to  a  su(!ceediiig  morn, 
Another  life  will  dawn,  and  every  breast 


.  (  . 
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Lie  as  the  open  mirror  of  a  lake, 

Reflecting  up  its  depths  ;  each  withering  shroud, 

Like  snow  dissolving,  from  all  hands  will  bi’eak ; 
Trembling  beneath  a  thunder-rifted  cloud, 

Th’  expectant  multitude,  from  dust  awake, 

Will,  like  a  lightning-blasted  forest,  crowd  ; 

And  sense  of  sin  and  awful  doubt  will  shake 
Their  shudd’ring  hearts,  e’en  as  they  pray  aloud  ; 
Judged  hy  the  light  of  many  a  burning  world — 

Woe  unto  ye  in  pain — ever — for  ever  hurl’d  ! 

Alastor. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


We  understand  that  the  Bannatyne  Club  have  nearly  ready  for 
circulation  a  very  interesting  volume  of  autobiography,  by  Sir  James 
Turner, — the  prototype  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Captain  Dalgetty.  The 
Memoirs  extend  from  1633  to  1670— comprising  a  full  narration  of 
the  Insurrection  in  Scotland  in  1666.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
work  will  not  be  limited  to  members  of  the  Club,  as  it  is  intended  to 
print  a  few  copies  for  sale. 

A  new  edition  of  White’s  Natural  History  of  Selbome  will  form 
an  early  volume  of  Constable’s  Miscellany.  Although  the  title  of 
this  work  seems  of  a  local  nature,  it  is  well  known  to  be  in  reality  an 
epitome  of  the  Natural  History  of  England,  written  in  a  pleasing  and 
popular  style. 

Dr  Wardlaw,  of  Glasgow,  has  a  volume  of  Sermons  in  the  press. 

Captain  Dillon  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  Narrative  of  an  Expe¬ 
dition  in  search  of  La  Perouse. 

The  Life,  Times,  and  Writings  of  Daniel  Defoe,  by  Walter  Wil¬ 
son,  Esq.,  in  three  volumes  octavo,  is  announced. 

Mr  Alaiic  Watts  is  about  to  publish  a  second  series  of  the  Poetical 
Album,  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

New  Annuals.— The  new  Annual,  called  ‘'The  Offering,”  is  to 
be  edited  by  Thomas  Dale.  We  understand  that,  under  the  auspices 
of  Messrs  Hurst  &  Co.,  a  Comic  Annual  is  to  be  published,  edited  by 
Thomas  Hood.  “  The  Landscape  Annual  ”  is  also  announced. 

The  New  Bath  Guide,  edited  by  the  celebrated  antiquarian  Mr 
Britton,  and  embellished  by  George  Cruickshank,  is  announced. 

The  Fifth  Part  of  Illustrations  of  Ornithology,  by  Sir  William 
Jardine,  Bart,  and  P.  J.  Selby,  Esq.  has  just  appeared;  and  we  shall 
probably  have  something  to  say  of  this  splendid  work  next  Saturday. 

We  are  informed  that  Captain  Brown  has  in  the  press  a  work  to 
be  entitled  “  Biographical  Sketches  and  .  Authentic  Anecdotes  of 
Horses;”  with  an  Historical  Introduction,  and  an  Appendix  on  the 
Diseases  and  Medical  Treatment  of  the  Horse.  It  is  to  be  illustrated 
by  figures  of  the  different  breeds,  and  portraits  of  celebra'  ed  or  re¬ 
markable  horses  ;  these  are  to  be  engraved  on  steel  by  Mr  Lizars,  in 
his  best  style.  This  work  is  intended  as  a  companion  for  the  work 
on  dogs,  by  the  same  author,  recently  published,  which  has  deser¬ 
vedly  met  with  so  favourable  a  reception. 

We  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  an  ingenious 
pamphlet,  just  published,  entitled  “  Thoughts  on  the  Liquidation  of 
the  Public  Debt,  and  on  the  Relief  of  the  Country  from  the  Distress 
incident  to  a  Population  exceeding  the  Demand  for  Labour.” 

New  Periodical. — We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the 
Ei^in  Literary  Magazine,  which  is  a  neat  little  work,  prettily  print¬ 
ed,  and  amusingly  written.  We  daresay  it  will  secure  a  respectable 
provincial  circulation. 

Captain  Mignar,  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Service,  announces 
“  Travels  in  Babylonia,  Chald.-ea,”  t\:c.  The  work  will  be  illustrated 
with  numerous  engravings,  and  is  said  to  contain  many  new  and  cu¬ 
rious  details  respecting  the  once  renowned  cities  of  Babylon  and 
Ctesiphon,  and  to  elucidate  many  extraordinary  predictions  of  Holy 
Writ. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev.  George  Croly  arc  about  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  volumes. 

Lieutenant  Hardy,  who  has  been  sojourning  for  several  years  in 
Mexico,  is  engaged  in  writing  an  account  of  his  travels,  which  will 
illustrate  the  strtc  of  society,  and  the  manners  and  customs  in  that 
capital. 

The  Loseley  Papers— a  collection  of  original  letters  and  other  MS. 
documents,  chiefly  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  pre¬ 
served  at  the  ancient  seat  of  the  More  family  at  Loseley,  in  Surrey, 
edited  with  connective  and  incidental  notes — are  announced  by  that 
valuable  contributor  to  our  ancient  lore,  Mr  A.  J.  Kempe.  This 
work  contains  curious  documents  relative  to  the  period  of  Henry 
VlII. 

Mrs  Heber  is  cccupied  in  arranging  the  Correspondence  of  the  late 


Bishop  of  Calcutta,  for  publication,  interspersed  with  Memoirr> 
his  Life.  ® 

The  publication  has  been  gravely  announced  at  Paris  of  a  Trea 
tise  raisonni  on  the  education  of  the  domestic  cat,  preceded  by  its 
philosophical  and  political  history,  and  followed  by  the  treatment  of 
its  disorders.  The  author’s  name  is  ominous — Monsieur  Raton  ' 
Animal  Magnetism. — The  late  experiments  in  Animal  Mar^net 
ism  appear  to  have  turned  the  heads  of  many  of  the  Parisians  Tand* 
proposals  are  already  handed  about  for  the  formation  of  a  Company 
who  are  to  erect  Baths,  in  which  the  supposed  advantages  of  Animal 
Magnetism  and  Electricity  may  be  obtained.  Something  of  this  kind 
was  tried  in  Vienna,  more  than  40  years  ago,  and,  for  a  time,  the 
scheme  was  much  in  vogue ;  but,  at  length,  some  of  the  leading  phy, 
sicians  wrote  against  it,  and  it  fell  away  gradually,  until  nothin? 
more  was  heard  of  it.  ’ 

Royal  Ph  vsical  Society,  7th  July,  1829.— Mr  James  Murray 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  animal  heat,  of  which  we  regret  that 
our  space  prevents  our  giving  any  analysis.  An  Essay  was  next 
read  by  Mr  Mackeon,  on  habit.  Among  other  things,  the  author 
noticed  many  of  those  instances  of  the  force  of  habit,  which  daily 
present  themselves  to  the  medical  practitioner.  He  showed  that  the 
animal  system  would  become  habituated  even  to  swallow  as  much 
poison  as  would  kill  from  four  to  six  persons  unaccustomed  to  its 
use,  especially  of  opium,  tobacco,  and  ardent  spirits.  He  mentioned 
a  person  who  accustomed  himself  to  take  half  a  gallon  of  ardent 
spirits  daily ;  which  in  course  of  time  brought  on  some  dreadful  dis¬ 
eases,  for  which  no  remedy  afforded  relief  but  that  which  produced 
the  disease.  Amongst  many  other  changes  produced  by  habit  on 
our  system,  he  also  alluded  to  the  remarkable  one  connected  with  the 
use  of  hearing.  It  is  well  known,  that  people  unaccustomed  to  the 
noise  of  a  cotton  or  flax  spinning  mill,  when  they  enter  it,  cannot  hear 
words  which  are  roared  into  their  ears,  whilst  all  the  workers  are  con- 
versing  amidst  the  deafening  noise,  with  as  much  ease  as  in  the  open 
air.  It  takes  some  w'eeks  to  become  accustomed  to  such  sounds. 
The  word  tiiss  can,  with  greater  facility  than  any  other,  be  heard 
in  a  room  which  is  filled  with  any  kind  of  machinery  in  motion.  • 
Theatrical  Go55/’p.— Miss  Kelley  (not  Miss  F.  H.  Kelly,  who  is  a 
piece  of  vulgar  fudge,)  has  made  her  first  appearance  this  season  at 
the  English  Opera-house,  in  a  new  Drama,  by  Baynim,  the  novelist, 
called  “  The  Sister  of  Charity.”  Both  the  actress  and  the  thing 
acted  have  been  received  most  favourably. — A  farce  called  “  Ma¬ 
noeuvring,”  by  Planche,  is  having  a  run  at  the  Haymarket.— The 
taste  for  masquerades  appears  to  be  reviving  in  this  country,  judging 
from  the  eclat  attending  that  given  a  few  nights  ago  at  Drury  Lane, 
which  was  the  second  of  the  season. — It  is  said  that  Sontag  is  about 
to  be  lost  to  us  for  ever ;  and  Madame  Malibran  has  slightly  hurt  her 
elbow,  which  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  her  to  sing  at  present  1 
— Matthews  and  Yates,  the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  the  Drama,  are 
about  to  visit  Paris. — Miss  Smithson  is  playing  in  a  quiet  way  at 
Cheltenham.  It- is  to  be  feared  that  this  lady  will  sorely  repent  ha¬ 
ving  risked  in  this  country  the  extraordinary  reputation  she  had 
gained  abroad. — The  Misses  Tree  (Ann  and  Ellen)  are  at  Liverpool. 
— We  understand  that  the  Patent  of  the  Theatre- Royal  here  has  been 
renewed  for  tw-enty-one  years.  A  correspondent  says,  that  L.ilOOO 
of  annual  rent  may  be  got  for  the  Theatre  here.  If  this  be  the  case, 
it  is  evident,  that  under  the  present  system  something  handsome  may 
be  made  of  it  if  spiritedly  conducted.  We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr 
Murray  is  not  idle  at  present.  What  would  he  think  of  bringing 
Miss  Graddon  here,  (if  he  can  get  her)  with  the  view  of  her  be¬ 
coming  a  permanent  member  of  the  company,  in  the  place  of  Miss 
Noel,  should  she  be  liked  ? — The  Caledonian  Theatre,  under  Mr  Bass, 
seems  to  be  thriving ;— a  recent  importation  which  he  has  made  of  tal- 
let-danccrs  from  London,  has  been  a  hit.  Mesdames  Vedy  and  Albert 
are  really  worth  seeing.  We  warn  Mr  Bass,  however,  that  if  he  in¬ 
tends  remaining  during  winter,  we  do  not  propose  patronising  him 
unless  the  histrionic  strength  of  his  company  be  very  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  and  his  selection  of  minor  pieces  more  judicious.— Mackay 
is  at  present  starring  it  in  Glasgow,  with  Alexander,  and  seems  to  be 
enchanting  the  whole  population  of  that  city.— Ryder,  we  believe, 
has  been  performing  in  the  good  town  of  Kirkaldy,  with  a  pretty  do- 
centish  company. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  EoiTort  IN  his  Slippers,  No.  III.,  and  Poetry  by  Chark* 
Doyne  Sillery,  and  others,  in  our  next. 

We  are  obliged  to  postpone  our  second  notice  of  Captain  Hall’s  Tra 
vels  in  North  America  till  next  Saturday.  ^ 

We  shall  probably  find  a  place  for  “  The  Laird’s  Bride.” — 
writes  to  inform  us  that  he  had  committed  an  error  in  his  card  of  the 
previous  day,  but  his  card  of  the  previous  day  never  reached  us-— 
“  The  Song  of  the  Spirit— From  an  Unpublished  Tragedy/’  is  rather 
mystical.— “  Plagiarism”  in  our  next  Chit-Chat. 


